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THREE HUNDRED YEARS OF EDUCATION 
FOR GIRLS IN AMERICA | 


By LUCY L. W. WILSON 
LECTURER IN EDUCATION, TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA 


Just three hundred years ago there was 
established the first free publie school in 
America—the Boston Latin Sehool. Not 
an elementary school and for boys only, it 
was to provide for an educated clergy. It 
is a splendid illustration of the drawing 
power of a spiritual ideal, even when that 
ideal is held by a few and for the few. 
Pioneers in the midst of a wilderness, con- 
tending with forests, infertile soil, an un- 
propitious climate and hostile Indians, yet 
within sixteen years of their arrival they 
succeeded in establishing, almost contem- 
poraneously, not only a preparatory school, 
but also a college to which to send its grad- 
uates. Six other Latin Schools followed. 
Finally, within the first quarter of a cen- 
tury of its existence, the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony passed a law requiring not only an 
elementary school in every town where 
there were fifty families, but also ‘‘a gram- 
mar school, the Master thereof being able 
to instruet youths so far as they may be 
fitted for the university; provided that if 
any town neglect the performance . 
such towns shall pay five pounds till they 
shall perform this order.’’ Three years 
later, the Connecticut Assembly passed a 
similar law. For the first time in history 
‘the people established an educational 
system for themselves and their posterity.’’ 
Nevertheless, relatively few schools were 
established ; only forty existed before 1700. 


Thirty of these were in Massachusetts 
(seven before the law was passed) : seven 
in Connecticut; two in New Hampshire; 
one in Rhode Island. Towns were legally 
indicted for failure to establish 
and the fine was increased to ten and then, 
by successive fives, finally to twenty-five 
pounds. Sometimes, perhaps, payment of 
the fine was successfully avoided, but, obvi- 
ously, it was always cheaper to pay it than 
to establish a grammar school. 

Neither the power of the church nor the 
need for an educated clergy was strong 
enough to enforce an unpopular law—un- 
popular, not only because it represented 
the wishes of a few idealists and was quite 
unsatisfying to the mass of the people, but 
also because the struggle for bare existence 
and the ever-advancing frontier made its 
provisions increasingly difficult to be car- 
ried out. Forty years after its passage, 120 
Massachusetts towns were legally freed 
from the law’s obligations. Nearly a hun- 
dred and fifty years later, only seven towns 
were still required to comply. 

In this determined struggle to secure 
higher education for the boys, little oppor- 
tunity was permitted to the girls. The 
dame schools which they were allowed to 
attend were organized primarily to prepare 
small boys for grammar or town schools. 
Girls were not admitted even to the town 
schools for more than a hundred years— 


schools, 
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and even then, only in the smaller towns, 
for a few hours daily, for short terms, when 
boys were few in number, or else were dis- 
missed (on the Thursday half holiday, for 
example). Girls were permitted to study 
only elementary English, seldom a lan- 
guage and never Latin. 

My early contact with early education in 
this country was not from books, but from 
intimate acquaintance—in spite of a dif- 
ference of fifty years in age—with my 
father’s four sisters, all of whom had at- 
tended the Troy Female Seminary. I had 
been intimate, too, with a fine and intellec- 
tual great-aunt, who had gone to school in 
Miss Pierce’s famous kitchen, the birth- 
place of Litchfield Academy. I had been 
intimate also with a mother, who, though 
born and brought up in Vermont, had been 
sent to Bishop Doan’s famous school, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Burlington, New Jersey, at 
the age of thirteen. She had been gradu- 
ated in four years, but had returned for a 
postgraduate fifth year. 

In addition to these contacts with New 
England and the Central States, my first 
year of teaching was in a Southern semi- 
nary. 

COLONIAL EDUCATION IN NEW 
ENGLAND 


Early in my reading, however, I discov- 
ered that early educational opportunities 
for girls in my revered and beloved New 
England were as infrequent as in the 
South, and very much more oceasional than 
those in the Central Colonies. The reasons 
for these differences soon became clear. 
They were due to differences in religion, in 
nationality, in the traditional attitude 
towards women and in geographic econdi- 
tions. In New England there was an inces- 
sant demand for women’s physical labor. 
To read the Bible daily was as much men- 
tal improvement as most women had time 
for, even had it been believed that women’s 
minds were strong enough for other learn- 
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ing. KMven in this reading, women were 
compelled to aecept authority and were for- 
bidden to think for themselves. Witness 
the story of Anne Hutchinson. 

Anne Hutchinson was the daughter of an 
English clergyman, said to be a cousin to 
John Dryden. Brilliant, sincere, devout, 
she had endeared herself to the women of 
Boston by reason of her skill in nursing as 
well as by her intellectual gifts. In in- 
creasing numbers they met with her to dis- 
cuss religious questions, particularly the 
substance of the more recent sermons. 
These meetings were prohibited as contrary 
to the Pauline injunction: ‘‘I permit not a 
woman to teach.’’ The elders were willing 
that a few women should meet ‘‘to pray 
and edify one another’’; but for many to 
listen to one woman ‘‘resolving questions 
of doctrine and expounding Scripture,’’ 
that was disorderly and not to be per- 
mitted. The women were told to ‘‘ask 
their husbands’’ instead, and Anne was 
excommunicated. She found asylum in 
New York. Later she was killed in an 
Indian uprising—a wise manifestation of 
Divine Providence, doubtlessly thought the 
Puritan Elders. 

During this period any education, be- 
yond the most elementary reading, and 
sometimes writing, taught in the dame 
school, could come only through individual 
ability, initiative, determination and effort. 
That there were Abigail Smiths, Margaret 
Winthrops, Merey Warrens, Anne Brad- 
streets, Phyllis Wheatlys, and others, is 
remarkable. They owed little or nothing 
to formal education; everything to them- 
selves or to some interested member of the 
family. 

I am recalling now my impression of a 
fine old New England woman. At the time 
it never occurred to me to question her 
education. Now, thinking it over and 
knowing my history, I am quite sure that 
it must have been very limited. She cer- 








tainly did not read for pleasure, and I 
never remember seeing her write anything 
more than her signature, in distinet con- 
trast to my great-aunt, a contemporary of 
hers, who read everything and wrote volu- 
ninous letters. With a limited education, 
whenee came her poise, her dignity, her 
self-reliance, her initiative, her unques- 
tioned ability to rule over her entire family 
and the savoir faire that distinguished her 
in any and every social group? Her edu- 
cation was acquired in the school of life, 
from duties and_ responsibilities _ first 
learned in a girlhood apprenticeship to her 
mother, deepened and perfected in long 
service to a large family; from association 
with her father, her brothers, her husband. 
To them, beeause they were males, had been 
viven every educational opportunity, from 
preparatory school through college. 

My original New England ancestor, a 
shoemaker—hopefully a good one !—arriv- 
ing in this country two years after the 
founding of Harvard College, sent his sons 
there as a matter of course. Also as a mat- 
ter of course, the men of nine succeeding 
generations have returned there for their 
own edueation. But what of his daughters 
and the daughters of the first five later 
venerations? It is not recorded. But if 
they sueceeded in getting any education, 
they must have made their own parchment. 
All honor to them, but I am thankful to 
belong to a much later generation. 


COLONIAL EDUCATION IN THE CENTRAL 
COLONIES AND IN THE SouTH 


In the Central Colonies were represented 
many religions—Dutch Reformed, German 
Lutheran, Friends, Moravian; and many 
nationalities—British, Swedish, German, 
Duteh. Practically all these groups, for 
varying reasons, gave their girls elementary 
educational opportunities equal to those 
they gave their boys. The Dutch Re- 
formed, Calvinists like the Puritans, held 
to the supremacy of the male, but they 
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brought with them traditions less harsh 
than those that dominated New England. 
The Germans certainly had no obsessions in 
reference to the equality of the sexes, but 
they carried out the spirit of Luther’s 
prayer: ‘‘ Would to God that each town had 
a girls’ school in which the girls might be 
taught the Gospel for an hour daily either 
in German or in Latin.”’ 

The Society of Friends, believing that 
all humans possessed the inner light, had 
already accepted the concept of complete 
equality between races, between social 
groups, between the sexes. To no one, said 
they, man or woman, educated or unedu- 
eated, could be denied the privilege of 
speaking. Nevertheless, they believed in 
education, and early established schools for 
boys and girls, stressing not only moral, 
religious and intellectual teaching, but also 
practical training, for the girls as well as 
for the boys, ineluding apprenticeship. 
This perhaps helps explain that although 
among all groups the chief economic fune- 
tion of women was the care of the house- 
hold, yet, as Woody in his monumental 
work, ‘‘A History of Women’s Edueation 
in the United States,’’ proves to us, it was 
not by any means her sole function. He 
lists some forty-five different occupations 
based on items in Philadelphia and New 
York Colonial newspapers. 

The most significant schools for girls in 
the Central Colonies were those established 
by the Moravians. One of these began in 
Germantown in 1742. Seven years later it 
was transferred to Bethlehem. At first it 
was a boarding school for Moravian girls 
only, but finally, in 1785, it was thrown 
open to girls of all denominations. To it 
came pupils from many states, from Nova 
Seotia and the West Indies. It is now the 
Moravian College for Women, proud of its 
development from a religious private school 
to the first secondary school, exclusively for 
girls, if we except the New Orleans Con- 
vent, in what is now the United States. 
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Private schools for girls were more nu- 
merous in the Central Colonies than in 
New England because of easier living con- 
ditions. They were organized by ‘‘adven- 
turing’’ masters and mistresses, who 
taught, of course, whatever their patrons 
wanted. These adventure schools were the 
forerunners of the academies and semi- 
naries that later became dominant. These 
schools supplemented the instructions given 
in the elementary schools organized by the 
Dutch, the Germans and the Swedes, that 
offered little more than reading, writing 
and religion. 

In the South, except for apprentice and 
charity schools, there was practically no 
education for the poorer boys or girls. But 
in the families of the wealthy, the tutor 
often instructed the girls as well as the 
boys. The women in well-to-do English 
families brought with them the habits of 
voluminous letter writing and journalizing 
—an important factor in their further edu- 
cation, whether they lived in the South, in 
the Central Colonies or in New England. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING: ACADEMIES 
AND SEMINARIES 


And now the dawn of the new day began 
to break. The right of a girl to higher 
education had been recognized. An oppor- 
tunity to attain it—if she could pay for it 
—was offered in many schools. Benjamin 
Rush, De Witt Clinton, Emma Willard, 
Mrs. Phelps, Catherine Beecher and many 
other eminent men and women were elo- 
quently preaching this new concept of edu- 
eation for women. All over the United 
States academies and seminaries were being 
established, for girls alone and for boys and 
girls together. The Female Academy of 
Philadelphia, influenced largely by the 
Moravian School in Bethlehem, was the 
first to be incorporated (1792). Two years 
later the Moravian School at Lititz (now 
Linden Hall) was reorganized to receive 
others than Moravians. The Academies at 
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Leicester, Derby, Salem, Massachusetts; 
Ipswich, New Hampshire; and three acade- 
mies in Maine were incorporated as coedu- 
cational institutions before the close of the 
eighteenth century. Probably to this list 
should be added the Boarding School for 
Boys and Girls at Westtown, established in 
1799 by the Friends’ Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and also Bradford, 1803, the old- 
est New England academy exclusively for 
girls. It is now Bradford Junior College. 

The seminary as an institution for see- 
ondary education, especially for girls, 
dominated the nineteenth century. There 
were as many such institutions in the West 
as in the East. This was initially due to 
the adventurous energy, enthusiasm and 
ability of that most gallant lady, Catherine 
Beecher. She felt that the West, too, must 
be saved, that education was the open road 
to salvation, and that the role of women in 
it was even more important than that of 
men. 

In the South, the story of the establish- 
ment of schools for girls, seminaries and 
academies, differs little from that of the 
North, except that they persisted there 
longer than in the North, not only because 
of social, economic and industrial differ- 
ences, but also because of the earlier foot- 
hold in the North of publie high schools. 

The Moravians established the first acad- 
emy for girls in Salem, North Carolina, in 
1802. It was not chartered until after the 
Civil War, but because of its excellence it 
was perhaps the most influential pre-war 
institution in the South. The movement 
spread. In addition to those in the Caro- 
linas, seminaries and academies for girls 
were soon to be found in Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Mary- 
land and especially in Virginia. 

Briefly—before the Civil War, ‘‘female’’ 
seminaries, academies or collegiate insti- 
tutes were to be found in almost every state 
in the union. They declined in number 
after the Civil War, but this decline did not 
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mean a decline in educational opportunities 
for women. Publie high schools, normal 
schools and colleges more than took up the 
slack. 

The greatest seminaries, for example, 
Troy, Salem, Hartford, Ipswich, Mount 
Holyoke, Patapseo, Milwaukee, were brave 
pioneers, demanding financial backing and 
endowment, adequate buildings and equip- 
ment, demoeratie faculty organization and 
a curriculum broad and deep. Out of their 
achievements evolved the women’s colleges. 
The seminaries, coming as they did be- 
fore normal schools and women’s colleges, 
helped to make elementary education uni- 
versal by acting as training centers for the 
imperatively needed teachers. On the other 
hand, their continued existence impeded 
the development of public high schools for 
a full generation after the close of the 
Civil War. Those that still survive to-day 
have undergone a change in one of several 
ways: some have become colleges; others 
are maintained by religious sects; still 
others, with large endowments and high 
tuition fees, are preparing almost exclu- 
sively for college entrance. 

Academies were first organized exclu- 
sively for boys. The idea came from Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s proposals ‘‘Relating to 
the Edueation of Youth in Pennsylvania,”’ 
a deservedly famous and very remarkable 
document, proposing a school ‘‘which 
should promote the welfare of its students 
when they should go forth to the duties of 
an active life.’”’ It provided for a well- 
equipped building, ‘‘a garden, orchard, 
and a field or two’’ (for sports, the study 
of husbandry and science), and a library. 
Above all, Franklin advocated, with de- 
tailed provisions, an extraordinarily wise 
and modern curriculum. Two years later, 
in 1751, with money pledges from the city 
and its citizens amounting to nearly 
$25,000, the Philadelphia Public Academy 
opened its three schools, a Latin School, an 
English Sehool and a Mathematies School. 
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The academy eventually developed into the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Later the Phillips family established 
Andover (‘‘to learn them [the pupils] the 
great end and real business of living’’) and 
Exeter. Other academies were opened in 
rapid succession. By the middle of the 
nineteenth century there were about six 
thousand academies of various kinds seat- 
tered all over the United States. The un- 
surmountable difficulty was to find enough 
teachers capable of carrying out Frank- 
lin’s magnificent plan. Before his death, 
he himself protested against the treatment 
accorded the teachers in the English 
Sehool. This and other schools reverted to 
much of the faulty curriculum and meth- 
ods of the earlier Latin schools. Briggs’ 
comment is important and vital, particu- 
larly in view of present conditions in sec- 
ondary education. He says: 


But the failure to carry out the revolutionary, 
though sound program as presented by Franklin, 
is the first great tragedy of secondary education 
in America. Unfortunately, it is not the last. The 
failure resulted naturally, of course, because there 
were no provisions for developing detailed plans of 
procedure, for converting to the new philosophy 
teachers who were saturated with traditions, and 


for guiding them by supervision to appropriate 


practices. (Italics mine.) 


DEMOCRACY KNOCKS AT THE Door 


The first public high school for girls was 
established in Worcester in 1824, three 
years after the opening of the English 
Classical School for boys. It was followed 
two years later by a girls’ high school in 
New York. In the same year Boston 
opened a girls’ high school on the moni- 
torial or mutual instruction plan. It was 
closed two years afterwards, however, be- 
cause of its enormous popularity! It was 
not possible to accommodate nearly all who 
applied for admission, and, in spite of the 
economy of the monitorial system, there 
was not public money enough to provide 
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the larger and better accommodations 
needed. 

Six years after the opening of the 
English High School, Massachusetts passed 
a law making public high schools manda- 
tory. Other states followed with similar 
laws, tardily, sometimes with reluctance 
and often without the compulsory clause. 
Eventually, however, the public high school 
became an integral part of our tax-sup- 
ported public schocl system. There are 
now about 26,000 such institutions seat- 
tered through the United States, all, except 
a hundred or so, coeducational. Of them 
we may well be proud. They are indige- 
nous. They are the American contribution 
towards the evolution of a genuinely demo- 
cratic education. 

The objectives of the first and subsequent 
high schools for girls have been epitomized 
by Woody as follows: ‘‘ First, an extension 
of the range of girls’ education supported 
by the public; second, increased social use- 
fulness on the part of women; third, spe- 
cific preparation for teaching in the lower 
schools.’’ Preparation for college, an im- 
portant objective in boys’ high schools, 
dating all the way back to 1635, did not 
function in the schools for girls until many 
years had elapsed, for the quite obvious 
reason that no colleges were ready to re- 
ceive them. Emma Willard, indeed, did 
not favor a college education for women. 
She wished instead to reform the seminary 
by emphasizing substantial subjects rather 
than accomplishments. Catherine Beecher, 
on the contrary, urged another institution, 
to be organized on the same lines as the col- 
leges for men. 

The idea of coeducation was developing 
slowly. In 1837 four girls were admitted 
to Oberlin. Antioch, however, was not 
opened until 1852. Elmira, the first real 
College for Women (if we except the 
Georgia Female College and that of Mary 
Sharp in Tennessee, extinct in the 90’s) 
was established in 1855, followed ten years 
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later by Vassar, and then, after another ten 
years interval, by the almost contempo- 
raneous Smith and Wellesley. In the 
meantime, Michigan, Wisconsin and other 
state universities were opened to women as 
well as to men. Cornell followed the movye- 
ment toward coeducation initiated by Ober- 
lin. Later came the coordinate college. 

Girls are now successfully prepared for 
college in the many coeducational high 
schools as well as in the few remaining high 
schools for girls. Of these latter there are 
now only about a hundred, four tenths of 
one per cent. of the whole number! 

The long fight is won. There is now 
equality of educational opportunity all 
along the line, both for girls and women— 
in this country, at least. The battle must 
be waged along a new front. It must be 
fought for all youth, with the high schoo! 
as the principal battlefield. 

The democratization of this institution, 
indicated by its enormous increase in num- 
bers, has introduced a new difficulty, an 
important, a soluble problem. The old high 
school, with its relatively small and homo- 
geneous group, has been succeeded by high 
schools filled to overflowing witn pupils 
exhibiting almost unbelievably wide and 
numberless individual differences of all 
sorts and kinds. We must make each youth 
a happy contributing member of society, in 
accordance with his developing abilities. 
Let our slogan be: Equality of opportunity 
for all, regardless of mental, moral and 
economie differences. 

Professor Paul Andrew Witty, of North- 
western University, reports that forty- 
seven boys among 14,149 and forty-eight 
girls among 13,493 were found to have 
IQ’s of 140 or better. And yet, only last 
year I was told by a elinical psychologist 
that when the number of individuals ex- 
amined was large enough and evenly 
enough distributed for reliable diagnosis, 
the IQ norm was invariably higher for boys 
than for girls, for men than for women. In 
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spite of the conjectured unchangeability of 
the 1Q, perhaps the fact that three hundred 
years of education in this country have 
meant only one hundred fifty years for 
virls and women has had some unmeasur- 
able effect on their relative intelligence. 
Analogies too closely made are dangerous. 
Nevertheless, the recent experiments in 
administering thymus extract to white rats 
make one stop to think. It has been neces- 
sary to give the extract to five successive 
generations before any effect can be 
observed. 

We do not need a psychologist to tell us 
that except for actresses, singers and an 
easional ruler no women have displayed 
outstanding creative genius. Remembering 
Margaret Fuller, Catherine Dall, Catherine 


HUMAN BIOLOGY 
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THE year 1872 marked the beginning of 
an era in the teaching of biology. In that 
year Thomas Henry Huxley’s department 
of natural history in the School of Mines 
was moved from Jermyn Street to South 
Kensington, and for the first time (except 
for a trial eanter with a vacation course the 
previous summer) he was able to supple- 
ment effectively the didactic teaching of 
the leeture room with well organized in- 
struction in an adequately equipped labora- 
tory. On June 4, 1872, he wrote Tyndall 
about his new course, calling it ‘‘the com- 
mencement of a new system of teaching 
which, if I mistake not, will grow into a big 
thing and bear great fruit, and just at the 
present moment (nobody is necessary very 
1 This paper was read before the Second Annual 


Maryland Biology Teachers’ Convention on April 
13, 1935. 
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Beecher, we may be excused, perhaps, if we 
doubt that lack of native ability has been 
the stumbling block to creative ability in 
education. Again the words of Catherine 
Beecher ring out: ‘‘Salvation must come 
chiefly through education, and woman’s 
part in education is more important than 
that of man.”’ 

The light thrown on the development of 
education of women makes us consider that 
there may be some truth in the last words 
of ‘‘What Every Woman Almost Knows,”’ 
by Mrs. Norris: ‘‘Give us another hundred 
years, gentlemen. Give us a little more 
time to clean up the house and fill the 
lamps. Help us to outlaw war, prostitu- 
tion, drunkenness, illness, poverty, dirt, 
erime, slums. You’ll see!’’ 


IN SCHOOLS AND 


COLLEGES’ 


By Professor RAYMOND PEARL 
SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC HEALTH, THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


long) I am the necessary man to earry it 


out.’’ It truly did ‘‘grow into a big 
thing’’! All biological teaching to-day is 


modeled upon that course, and has not de- 
parted from, or essentially improved upon, 
any of the pedagogie principles embodied 
in it. 

The two most important of these princi- 
ples were direct first-hand laboratory work 
by the student himself and the use of 
‘‘type forms’’ chosen to illustrate as com- 
prehensively as possible the basic laws and 
principles of biology. The first of these 
ideas was original with Huxley, so far as 
concerns biology and so far as concerns the 
really practical operation of the scheme. 
The second was borrowed by him from the 
excellently organized course in zoology at 
Oxford, where Professor Rolleston had for 
some years been accustomed to present to 
his students mounted and loose dissections 
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(together with detailed MS. descriptions) 
of the following series of ‘‘types’’: rat, 
pigeon, frog, perch, crayfish, blackbeetle, 
Anodon, snail, earthworm, leech and tape- 
worm. But Huxley developed this idea of 
the use of types further than had Rolleston 
or the elder Lankester. He came in the end 
to see clearly that except for systematic 
morphology—and indeed much of that— 
a great part of the really fundamental 
principles of biology could be very effee- 
tively taught from one single, well-chosen 
This plan had the great advan- 
tage of focusing attention upon basic, com- 
mon principles, and of minimizing for the 
time being the distraction of the student’s 
mind by unimportant complexities, since it 
did not foree upon his attention the details 
of the differences in the structures of dif- 
ferent organisms by which the same bio- 
logical ends were achieved. Huxley’s 
‘‘The Crayfish: an Introduction to the 
Study of Biology’’ represents the full frui- 
tion of this idea and is one of the great 
classics in the history of biological teach- 


organism. 


ing. 
II 


My purpose to-day is to suggest that the 
times are now ripe and ready for a further 
advance in the methods of teaching our 
subject, so that the teaching may be more 
effective and in the end influence still more 
profoundly than is now the ease the out- 
looks, attitudes, and indeed the whole lives 
of our fellowmen. And I am convinced 
that this advance, of which I am going to 
speak, is certain to come about in the near 
future, and may, as Huxley said of his first 
laboratory course, ‘‘grow into a big thing 
and bear fruit.’ We have before us an 
opportunity and, as I see it, a duty to re- 
animate the teaching of biology till it shall 
attain new levels of vigor and vitality and 
real usefulness. 

The nub of the idea with which I appeal 
to your imagination is simple. It is that 
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human biology is a highly important and 
significant part of all biology and that from 
widely varied and comprehensive points of 
view man himself is a useful though hith- 
erto largely neglected ‘‘type’’ organism 
with which to teach a great range of the 
fundamental principles of biology. A little 
thought about the matter will convince 
any one that this is so. Man is incompar- 
ably the most interesting of all organisms 
to himself. Without being in the least 
theological about it what could be plainer 
than that his destiny is our foremost con- 
eern? The pretty biological problems pre- 
sented by the failure of the dinosaurs and 
dodos to survive in the struggle for ex- 
istence we can contemplate with consider- 
able equanimity. But the similar question 
of whether, for example, great hordes of 
biological defectives, utterly incapable of 
getting their own living unaided, are to be 
indefinitely kept alive at publie expense, 
and allowed freely to breed more like them- 
selves, is a matter that only ignorant or 
misguided persons can regard with com- 
placeney. Survival in the struggle for 
existence is one thing when urbanely dis- 
cussed in the classroom as an idea fraught 
with interesting theoretical implications. 
It is quite another thing when the survival 
of the unfit is paid for out of publie funds 
supplied by the fit, and when it means that 
the use of publie funds in this somewhat 
unbiological manner definitely and immedi- 
ately diminishes the amount of such funds 
available for the support of schools, col- 
leges and universities. 

But man’s own self-centered interest in 
his own biological destiny is by no means 
the only reason that makes the study and 
teaching of human biology a matter of 
first-rate importance. A sound pedagogi- 
eal reason is found in the fact that a great 
deal more is known about the biology of 
man than about that of any other organ- 
ism. The anatomists, physiologists, anthro- 
pologists, psychologists, sociologists, statis- 
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‘icians and medical men have accumulated 
4 mass of information about this particular 
species that is of enormously greater and 
lore comprehensive scope and precision 
than that available for any other. We 
know man’s history as that of no other 
rganism is known, and knowledge is rap- 
idly accumulating about his evolutionary 
progress prior to his acquisition of the art 
f writing about 3000 B.c., and the conse- 
quent beginning of recorded history. 
Again man represents the cumulated end 
result up to the present time of the long 
process of organie evolution. Not only 
have the processes of differentiation and 
specialization of parts and organs to serve 
adaptive ends gone farther in him than in 
any other species, but the essential biologi- 
cal soundness of his whole integrated con- 
stitution as it has been slowly wrought by 
evolution is sufficiently indicated by the 
facet of his already long survival as the 
dominant species. He has eliminated or 
turned to his own uses at will other forms 
of life, and so far has always stood over- 
whelmingly superior to any competition 
from other species. Another point is that 
man, in spite of some obvious limitations 
imposed by the present state of morals and 
law to his employment as a laboratory ani- 
mal for teaching and research purposes, 
has one enormous advantage in this sphere 
of usefulness, so great in fact as to go a 
long way towards offsetting the disadvan- 
It is that he is an intelligent ani- 
mal; at least sufficiently so to be able to 
cooperate with the teacher or investigator 
to the end sought, far more effectively than 
any other animal. 

Finally there is appearing a definite de- 
mand that human biology shall be taught 
in our schools and colleges. There are 
many evidences of this that might be cited, 
but one example must suffice and I trust 
that the vigor and picturesqueness of the 
language in which it is couched may enter- 
tain as well as illustrate. The following 


tages. 
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passage is out of a letter received a couple 
of months ago from the editor of a distin- 
guished magazine who happens also to be 
an old friend, and was himself for a econ- 
siderable period of years a college pro- 
fessor : 

My notion, roughly, is that it doesn’t make a 
damn bit of odds how much the scientist struggles 
discovers, he the 
All that he can do is to ameliorate their 


and can not reverse laws of 


nature. 


operation. Consequently, when, at the behest of a 


boob society, science upsets what old-fashioned 


cusses like me eall the balance of nature, the old 
herself 


gal is likely to eataclysmically, 


though for a time it may look as though she had 


avenge 


been shunted off her due course. 
As you probably know, I am not one of those 
persons who believe that by changing the curricu 


lum every few years a college can achieve the 


millennium, and I never had much patience with 
the idea that one could produce anything except a 
pretty poor fertilizer out of ill-assorted garbage, 
educationally speaking. However, there are two 
courses that I think ought to be pushed into every 
college of the country: one, unless I am off my 
trolley, on the biological foundations and aspects 
of society. Another, or a series of others, on the 
history of hokum and panaceas. 


Views similar to those expressed in this 
letter are widely held by serious and in- 
formed people. They seem to me to lead to 
a quite definite conclusion. Human biol- 
ogy is going to be taught in our colleges 
and universities in the near future, and in 
our schools shortly thereafter. The ques- 
tion confronting the biology teachers—and 
it is really a challenge—is: Who is going to 
do it? Are they (as in my view they 
should) going to be the leaders in an in- 
evitable educational progression, and estab- 
lish human biology as an integral and 
intercorrelated part of the whole biological 
curriculum? Or are they going to leave it 
to the social scientists to develop, only to 
find in the end that an opportunity that 
was a part of their birthright has been 
filched away from them? We have been 
prone, as teachers, I fear, to look upon our 
subject in a somewhat aloof and academic 
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manner; conveying to our colleagues and 
our students, no doubt, the idea so essen- 
tial to the maintenance of our respectabil- 
ity, that biology is highly recondite and 
therefore necessarily very important. But 
is there not just the barest chance that in 
our zeal to achieve this end we may have 
inadvertently permitted our customers an 
occasional glimpse of the fact that biology 
all too often busies itself with the dead and 
pickled; and certainly, as we commonly 
teach it, is not very vitally related to the 
concerns that confront a man in the daily 
business of his living? Perhaps this is too 
gloomy a view. But after a recent and far 
from completely successful struggle to get 
into the heads of a class of graduate stu- 
dents a clear and precise comprehension of 
what the phenomenon of meiosis means to 
them as sons and fathers (actual or pros- 
pective) I am reluctantly compelled to con- 
clude that the biological training they got 
as undergraduates and as medical students 
nearly completely and permanently condi- 
tioned them to the view that meiosis has 
about as much and about the same relation 
to life and living as does the knight’s-move 
problem on a chess board. But surely, 
however biology may have been taught, it 
is clear that its ultimate object, its basic 
philosophical justification, is a wider and 
deeper and more useful understanding of 
living nature, of which man is the pinnacle. 


III 


Human biology has definitely emerged 
and been accorded recognition as a distinct 
discipline only in recent years. In the title 
of a book, ‘‘Studies in Human Biology,’’ 
published in 1924, the term was used in its 
current sense for the first time, so far as I 
am aware. In the preface to that book I 
said: 

Twenty years ago it was generally thought un- 
seemly or worse for a professional biologist to 


concern himself scientifically with man. His mate- 
rial was held to include all living things except 
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man, who belonged to the anthropologist. Now 
this situation is a good deal altered, and quite cer- 
tainly for the better. Anthropologists know more 
now than they did then about general biology, and 
are employing usefully the principles of that 
branch of science in their own work. Biologists 
are at the present time in no way likely to suffer 
either social or economic ostracism if they venture 
to study human problems. 


But while human biology has only lately 
come to achieve recognition as worthy of 
separate cultivation in and for itself, the 
foundations for this recognition were laid 
somewhat more than a half-century ago by 
the work of four men, and more particu- 
larly by the philosophical view-points 
underlying their work. These men were: 
James Cowles Prichard (1785-1848); 
Charles Darwin (1809-1882); Lambert 
Adolph Jacques Quetelet (1796-1874) ; 
and Francis Galton (1822-1911). Two of 
the four, Darwin and Galton, belong by 
common agreement among the greatest in- 
tellects the human race has yet produced; 
the other two were of lesser stature men- 
tally and without question were intellectu- 
ally more cireumcinet, but still considerable 
persons. All four were born within 37 
years of each other, around the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Three were 
British. While plainly it would be difficult 
to find three men who had less directly to 
do with building the British Empire than 
these three, the thought oecurs that per- 
haps it is not wholly accidental that the 
country chiefly responsible for the founda- 
tion of human biology is also the one that 
has brought more human beings together in 
a common social and political enterprise 
than any other in modern times. 

Prichard, who with considerable justice 
may be regarded as one of the principal 
founders of modern anthropology, merits 
his place in the present connection from the 
fact that he was the first to comprehend, 
clearly and fully, and state unequivocally 
the significance of man’s place in nature 
and his relationship to other animals. 
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While it is true that Linnaeus (1707-1778) 
had prevtously classified man in his correct 
taxonomie position, the evidence seems 
clear that this meant little if any more to 
him philosophically than the pleasant satis- 
faction engendered by putting a tough and 
puzzling customer in the right place in his 
cabinet of pigeon holes—the Systema 
Vuaturae. But Prichard, in 1843, began his 
‘Natural History of Man’’ (and this title 
itself is worth savoring a moment, consid- 
ering its time) with the following state- 
ment: 


In all the principles of his internal structure, in 
the composition and functions of his parts, man is 
but an animal. The lord of the earth, who con- 
templates the eternal order of the universe, and 
aspires to communion with its invisible Maker, is 
a being composed of the same materials, and 
framed on the same principles, as the creatures 
which he has tamed to be the servile instruments 
of his will, or slays for his daily food. The points 
of resemblance are innumerable; they extend to the 
most recondite arrangements of that mechanism 
which maintains instrumentally the physical life of 
the body, which brings forward its early develop- 
ment and admits, after a given period, its decay, 
and by means of which is prepared a succession of 
similar beings destined to perpetuate the race. 


Darwin’s contribution to the foundation 
of human biology is so great and so well 
known as to need no more than the bald 
statement that he developed the concept 
that kinship through community of descent 
offers a rational explanation of man’s re- 
semblances to other animals and his place 
in nature. 

Quetelet, trained as a mathematician but 
a humanist at heart, laid the foundations 
of the methodology, mensurational and sta- 
tistical, that has been, and is to-day, most 
fruitful in building a true science of 
human biology. 

Finally Galton wedded the ideas of Dar- 
win and Quetelet, and from the union was 
born a lusty family of children; biometry, 
genetics, experimental evolution and human 
biology. He had clearly in his mind 
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throughout his long life of activity as an 
investigator the synthesizing attitude that 
is the very essence of human biology as we 
view it to-day. He was ever striving to do 
more than assemble elaborate statistical 
descriptions and analyses of the characters 
of men. He wanted to get at their meaning 
for human life and conduct. And plainly 
biology—nay more, science itself—can have 
no higher goal. 

To accomplish this end synthesis is essen- 
tial. This view-point was embodied in the 
editorial foreword with which the journal 
Human Biology was launched some six 
years ago, where it was said: 


The underlying thought which was crystallized 
in this label ‘‘human biology’’ was this: just as 
had been the parallel case in general biology, the 
separate special sciences which had for their sub- 
ject matter the various biological aspects of human 
beings, anatomical, physiological, psychological, 
pathological, ete., were analytic rather than syn- 
thetic in their basie philosophy. This is the neces- 
sary and normal first stage of the development of 
all science. But it had been a long time becoming 
more and more evident that the humanistic 
branches of knowledge and endeavor, sociological, 
economic, historical, political, ete., found it ever 
more desirable, and indeed necessary, to extend 
their roots down into the biological substrata of 
man’s structure, personality, and behavior. To do 
this was difficult, and all too frequently led to 
absurd deductions, because the humanistic student 
lacked both a sufficient personal background, and 
available comprehensive sources, in the way of 
general biological synthesis, to enable him to put 
into proper order, and with critical distribution of 
emphasis, the analytic results which had accumu- 
lated in the special sciences devoted to the biology 
of man. 

This journal Human Biology is started as a 
modest contribution towards the meeting of the 
need which is implied in what has just been said. 
It will serve as a medium for the publication of 
results of original research in all fields of human 
biology, including physical and general anthropol- 
ogy, anthropometry, vital statistics, human hered- 
ity and eugenics, human anatomy, 
sociology, constitutional pathology, and psycho- 
biology. At the present time the papers which are 
contributing to the rapid development of human 
biology have necessarily to seek publication in 


prehistory, 
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various special journals, anatomical, statistical, 
anthropological, medical, hygienic, ete., where the 
main concerns of the special journal, and the in- 
terests of its clientele, are not primarily biological, 
in a general, synthetic sense, but are those of the 
It seems likely to be a 
real advantage to human biology te have a medium 


of publication which will bring together this litera- 


special field concerned. 


ture now so widely scattered. 


IV 


If human biology is to become an inte- 
gral part of the biological curriculum, what 
shall we teach and how shall we teach it? 
These are questions that can not be cate- 
gorically or simply answered at the mo- 
The whole view-point is too new. 
The subject itself, as I have said, is only 


ment. 


just now receiving recognition as a selb- 
standige Wissenschaft. Its boundaries and 
limits have not yet been clearly marked off 
and agreed upon. A comprehensive text- 
book defining its subject-matter and scope 
has not yet been written. On these ae- 
counts it is plain that in teaching the sub- 
ject we shall have to feel our way along 
with great care. 

For a number of years past I have been 
experimenting with the development of a 
brief (because limited to three 4-hour 
periods per week for eight weeks) but 
reasonably comprehensive course in human 
biology for students in the School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health. For the most 
part these students already have medical 
degrees. I began by confining the course 
in the first years to human genetics. In 
this present year for the first time we have 
broadened it to include human ecology as 
well as genetics, basing the expansion upon 
the experience gained in earlier years. It 
includes lectures, laboratory work and 
quiz-conferences. 

The course is at present organized 
around ten topies. These topies, and the 


fields from which they draw their data, are 
roughly indicated in the following scheme: 
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I 


1. How many human beings are there in the 
world? 

(Raw population data, ordered and classified by 
the students). 

2. Where are they, and why are they so dis. 
tributed? * 

(Human geography and ecology, ethnography 
and ethnology). 

II 

3. What are the characteristics of the biological 
variables (natality and mortality) that determine 
the size of populations, and what are the factors 
that modify these variables? 

(Demography, biostatistics). 

4. How do populations grow? 

(Experimental biology, mathematical theory of 
growth, biostatistics). 


III 


5. How did man originate? 

(Mammalian zoology and general organic evolu- 
tion). 

6. What has been the course of his evolut n? 

(Prehistory, archaeology, physical and c¢ tural 
anthropology). 

IV 

7. How much and in what ways does man vary? 

(Genetics, biometry, anthropometry, physical 
anthropology). 

8. What characteristics does man inherit and 
how? 

(Genetics, 
ogy). 


biotypology (constitution), pathol- 


v 


9. What are the basic biological factors influenc- 
ing man’s behavior, individual and social? 

(Psychobiology, biocoenology, human 
biology). 

10. What is man’s future evolution likely to be? 

(Eugenies, euthenics). 


social 


This outline is not offered as an ideal 
course. It is simply a candid expression of 
the present stage of our gropings towards 
an ideal. We expect to improve it as we go 
on, and in fact we do modify it from year 
to year, sometimes radically, in the hope of 
betterment. 

In effectively introducing human biology 
into the general biological teaching of high 
schools, colleges and universities it is ques- 
tionable whether there should be any at- 





q 
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tempt at the start towards a complete and 
rounded course along the lines of the above 
outline. It will probably in most cases be 
more practicable and shrewder tactically to 
separate off parts of the field and develop 
them in separate courses’ before an attempt 
is made at a general synthesis. Actually 
this sort of thing is already developing here 
1 our Maryland colleges. During the past 
year Professor Appell at St. John’s College 
in Annapolis has given a very successful 


course on population. 


Vv 


We regard laboratory work as an ex- 
treni’ _y important feature of the teaching 
of an aspect of human biology, believing 
with vorman Douglas that a cardinal prin- 
ciple of all education is ‘‘that the waste 
prod: ots and toxins of the imagination are 
best iminated by motor activities.’’ In 
particalar it seems to offer an opportunity 
to strengthen and enliven the teaching of 
biology generally in schools and colleges, 
and for two reasons. The first is that the 
student himself can function as both sub- 
ject and object in the laboratery (investi- 
cator and guinea-pig). The second is that, 
in a peculiarly appealing way, he can be 
led into and trained in the research atti- 
tude, and he and his instructors ean, if they 


2 There has been formal teaching of eugenics in 
various colleges and universities all over the coun- 
try for a number of years. But one forms the 
impression from some of the text-books prepared 
for such courses, and from the results achieved as 
evidenced by students who have taken them, that 
in some eases these courses must have been devised 
primarily for the purpose of pumping a certain 
volume of very dilute genetics into students with 
wholly inadequate preparation or facilities for its 
reception. What is needed is something quite dif- 
ferent, namely, sound and critical courses in human 
genetics for students already thoroughly grounded 
in general biology. To understand and judiciously 
evaluate the meaning of eugenic principles, doc- 
trines, dogmas and propaganda, demands, as a 
prior requisite, a critically adequate knowledge of 
genetics. 
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eare to, collect data of real value for the 
advancement of knowledge. 

This is not the place, nor is there time, 
to outline in detail the possibilities of labo- 
ratory work in human biology. Nor is 
there really any need to. Any ingenious 
teacher who thinks about it a little will see 
great vistas of opportunity opening out 
before his (or her) delighted vision. Some 
of the more obvious suggestions are that 
only by actually plotting the data on out- 
line maps of the world can any one get a 
really adequate notion of the import of the 
problem of human population as it exists 


to-day. Every student is a member of a 
family. He can make out the pedigree of 


that family, putting in ages (living and 
dead), diseases, talents, anthropometric 
measurements and a variety of other traits 
and characteristics. These pedigrees can be 
pooled and studied by the whole class. 
Anthropometric measurements can be made 
by the student upon his classmates; and in 
addition such measurements, covering a 
certain range of characters, are usually 
available in gymnasium records and can be 
analyzed in the laboratory to give the stu- 
dent a better realization than he commonly 
gets in any other way of the significance 
of variation. There are many simple and 
feasible physiological and personality tests 
now available that can be profitably used 
in the laboratory to the same end. In 
cooperation with local health departments 
(which ean be generally counted upon to 
be not merely cheerfully but enthusiasti- 
eally given) the students can be trained to 
describe human environments accurately 
and significantly and correlate the results 
with birth and death rates. Twins can 
be found in every community, and with a 
little pains brought to the laboratory and 
thoroughly studied. And so on, almost 
indefinitely. 

To the mature investigator in the field of 
human biology the possibility of coopera- 
tion with the school and college biology 
teachers who develop laboratory teaching 
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in the field makes an alluring appeal. For 
plans can be easily worked out and put into 
operation whereby certain of the students’ 
laboratory observations and measures can 
be so carefully supervised and controlled as 
to make them sound material, when col- 
lected and pooled, for critical research on 
a variety of problems. 


VI 
The whole matter may be simply 
summed. Human biology aims to synthe- 
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size the principles and laws of general bio}- 
ogy and the great range of analytical] 
knowledge existing about the biology of 
man into a whole that shall enable him bet- 
ter to understand himself and more effee- 
tively and usefully order his own living. 
Making students acquainted with the prog. 
ress that has been, and is being, made in t})is 
direction, as a part of their training iy 
biology generally, can be counted on to add 
significantly to the vitality and significance 
of our teaching. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF MOSCOW 


ACCORDING to cablegrams to The New York 
Times, The Herald-Tribune and other news- 
papers, the Anglo-American Institute of the 
University of Moscow was dissolved on July 19, 
without previous notice, after two hundred and 
thirty American and a few English students had 
arrived in Moscow. 

The reason officially given by Intourist, the 
Soviet travel agency which handled the arrange- 
ments, was that the distinguished professors 
who were to have composed its faculty had been 
commandeered for government work and the in- 
stitute was unwilling to accept substitutes. In- 
tourist offered to refund all expenses incurred 
by the students, except actual costs of traveling 
to and from the Soviet Union, to those desiring 
to leave the country immediately. 

The American Embassy at Moscow is said to 
have denied that the American government had 
been in any way concerned in the development. 
Professor Heber Harper, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, who has been 
resident adviser to the school for the Institute of 
International Education, issued a statement to 
the press outlining the reasons given to him for 
the decision against holding the session. He 
said that he had been informed by Intourist offi- 
cials that the majority of the students had aec- 
cepted an alternative plan of sightseeing, inter- 
views and travel in Russia. 


The institute held its first session last year, 
when more than two hundred young English- 
speaking persons attended its many scientific 
and cultural courses. According to the Times 
the seope had been broadened this year and 
originally five hundred students were expected 
to attend. The number who actually came dwin- 
dled, however, to something more than two hun- 
dred, owing, it is said, to anti-Soviet agitation in 
America. 

The institute is affiliated with the Institute of 
International Education of New York. Pro- 
fessors George S. Counts and Heber Harper, o! 
Columbia University, are its American advisers. 


ALUMNI OF STATE UNIVERSITIES 


Srxty-Four state universities and land-grant 
colleges, members of the National Association 
of State Universities, granted more than 32,(0() 
first degrees during the academic year, accord- 
ing to a survey of these institutions made public 
by Dr. A. H. Upham, president of Miami Uni- 
versity and secretary of the national association. 
According to The Christian Science Monitor the 
number of alumni of state institutions will then 
be in excess of 1,250,000. 

The enrolment of the universities and colleges 
numbers 239,914 men and women students, and 
the faculty members number 17,576. The insti- 
tutions reported an income from endowment of 
$2,289,116, and from gifts and sales of services 
an income of $3,413,912 for the academic year 
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as reported. Grants of federal funds from 
federal sources for all institutions reached the 
cum of $6,796,653, or an average of approxi- 

itely $27 for each student in attendance. 

Income from tuition and student fees was re- 
yorted as $14,770,073, and receipts from state 
taxes were approximately $36,000,000. The ag- 
cregate state tax income for all governmental 
purposes during the year in the 46 states re- 
iorting was $1,434,738,405, of which the higher 
educational institutions received approximately 
24 per cent. 

The value of continued support for higher 
edueation on the part of the states was stressed 
by Dr. Upham in commenting on a recent in- 
dependent survey which has corroborated pre- 
vious studies establishing a high correlation be- 
tween education and economic independence. 

An employment study of the more than 4,000 
craduates of Purdue University of the last seven 
years, undertaken by the president, Dr. Edward 
(. Elliott, shows that more than 91 per cent. of 
these graduates are now employed. They have 
established themselves successfully during the 
most difficult economic period in the history of 
the country. 

Eighty-nine per cent. are in gainful ocecupa- 
tions, 2 3-10 per cent. occupying the status of 
housewives and graduate students. Of equal im- 
portanee has been the finding that more than 
two thirds of those gainfully employed are en- 
gaged in the occupations for which they were 
specifically trained in the university. 


NASSAU COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 

Work has begun on the remodeling of the 
buildings on the Hofstra Estate, Hempstead, 
Long Island, which will be opened as the Nassau 
College of New York University this autumn. 
The university recently acquired the 15-acre 
estate of the late Mr. and Mrs. William S. 
Hofstra and will offer a broad educational pro- 
gram, including a liberal arts curriculum; the 
development of a teacher-training center for 
Long Island; a School of Commerce division in 
the evening; a broad program of adult educa- 
tion and research in educational problems. 

Dr. Arthur D. Whitman, acting dean of the 
college, writes that because of a desire to retain 
the Hofstra mansion as a memorial to the late 
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donors, plans eall for but slight changes in the 
interior of the building, which will be known as 
Hofstra Hall. 

A suitable room for work in fine arts, 
equipped with easels, drawing boards and tables, 
will be prepared to accommodate the full en- 
rolment. The room has been selected where 
the natural lighting is particularly suited for 
fine arts work. A science laboratory, with full 
equipment, will be furnished for the orientation 
course which will be required of all freshmen. 

The large room which was formerly the draw- 
ing room has proved suitable for a library and 
will be redecorated and equipped with shelves 
and appropriate furniture. Books have been 
selected to provide a comprehensive set of refer- 
ence books for the introductory courses in sci- 
ence and social science and for the courses in 
edueation. There will be 4,000 volumes in the 
library by September, and provisions have been 
made for the addition of an equal number of 
books during the first year. 

A field house for use of boys and girls in eon- 
nection with outdoor sports will be provided in 
what was formerly the garage and chauffeur’s 
residence. Showers and lockers will supple- 
ment the regular equipment required for out- 
door sports. The field house, which adjoins the 
athletic fields, will be the center of sports 
activity. 

The entrance hall to Hofstra Hall will be 
kept in its present form and will be furnished 
as a recreation room and lounge. Offices and 
classrooms will be on the second and third 
floors. A new sixty-foot flagpole, donated and 
erected by the Franklin Shops through Dr. T. P. 
Calkins, now stands on the northeast corner of 
the campus close to the highway. 

Dr. Whitman reports that renovating work 
will be completed by September 1 and that 
registration for courses will start soon after 
that date. 


EVENING SESSIONS IN THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS 

EVENING high schools of New York City will 
be restored to their normal schedule if the reeom- 
mendations of Superintendent of Schools Harold 
G. Campbell are approved by the budget com- 
mittee of the Board of Edueation and by the 
Board of Estimate. 
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As reported in The Evening Sun it is an- 
nounced that Dr. Campbell is asking for a 
budget of $1,385,000 for the conduct of the 
evening high schools for the coming school] year. 
This figure ineludes $250,000 which will be 
needed to keep the evening high schools open for 
190 sessions next year, instead of the 160 ses- 
sions conducted during the last year. The day 
high schools are open for at least 190 days each 
school year. 

Provision has been asked for the opening of 
a new evening high school in the John Adams 
High School building, which will increase the 
number of evening high schools in the city to 
twenty-three. An increase of $6,000 for sup- 
plies also has been recommended. 

For the evening elementary schools, the addi- 
tion of two independent evening school organi- 
zations and the opening of twelve additional 
annexes, at a total cost of $15,000, are requested. 
This would raise the number of evening ele- 
mentary schools in the city to forty-two, and the 
number of annexes to twenty-three, creating 
twenty new positions. Other vacancies would be 
filled by the transfer of teachers from existing 
schools. 

The purpose of this move is to make the eve- 
ning elementary schools more of the nature of 
neighborhood schools. An inereasing number of 
adults are applying for the Americanization and 
citizenship courses offered by the evening ele- 
mentary schools preparatory to seeking citizen- 
ship papers. 

During the last year, evening elementary 
school enrolments, particularly in the English 
and citizenship classes, have been increased by 
from 2,000 to 3,000 students. 

The present budget of the evening elementary 
schools is approximately $300,000, and the 
schools are open for a hundred sessions during 
the school year. 

It has also been announced that the appro- 
priation sought for general supplies for day ele- 
mentary schools for 1935-1936 would be $1,- 
124,000. This is $144,000 more than was 
allowed for the current year, and, in view of 
the declining register in the elementary schools, 
will bring the supply appropriation almost up 
to normal. 
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EDUCATIONAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE CCC CAMPS 


THe CCC will virtually double its eduea- 
tional facilities to provide courses for about 
600,000 at its camps next winter, according to a 
statement issued on July 21 by Robert Fechner, 
director of Emergeney Conservation Work. 

A total amount of $6,000,000 has been allo- 
cated for this work. The funds will maintain 
instructional programs in the 2,916 CCC eamps 
and will permit the Office of Edueation to in- 
crease the number of camp educational advisers 
to at least 2,200 and to appoint 76 district ad- 
visers to assist in the coordination of the pro- 
grams. 

Howard W. Oxley, recently appointed educa- 
tional director of the CCC, said that 176,977 par- 
ticipated in camp educational activities in May. 
The increased program, to be ready when the 
expanded enrolment program is completed, con- 
templates : 


1. Training of all camp and district advisers in 
more thorough and practical methods of doing their 
work, 

2. Development of outlines of instruction in vo- 
cational subjects, such as agriculture, cooking, for- 
estry, carpentry, automotive mechanics, soil erosion, 
conservation of national resources, etc. 

3. Instruction for all illiterates, for those who 
are deficient in the fundamental school subjects and 
for those who desire to continue their high-school 
and college training. 

4. Development, after working hours, of con- 
structive, worth-while activities such as arts and 
crafts, nature study, outdoor clubs, first aid activi- 
ties, health and physical education and all forms of 
athletic recreational activities. 

5. Assistance to young men in finding jobs by 
providing instruction in how to write letters of ap- 
plication and how to sell their services in person 
to the prospective employer. 


A report issued by the Office of Education 
states that: 


Almost half the courses are vocational in nature, 
with a predominance of courses in typing, auto- 
mechanics, forestry and agriculture. Sixteen per 
cent, of the courses are on the elementary level. 
About 4,000 illiterates or near-illiterates are receiv- 
ing instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Twenty-seven per cent. of the courses are on the 
high school level and 5 per cent. are on college level. 
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\t the end of the public school term in June a 
number of CCC young men were granted 
grade and high-school certificates and di- 

nas on the basis of the formal credits they had 

imulated while attending the camp schools. 
Others enrolled were high-school graduates who con- 
| their academic education through college cor- 

»pondence courses. 

Camp libraries form a focal point for much edu- 

tional work, 295,000 books being circulated from 

CCC camp libraries. 
Because the course of study in each camp is 
rmined by the individual interests and the pre- 
sus educational experiences of the students, no 
two camp schools are alike. 


THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

A RESOLUTION protesting against the con- 
tinued maligning of the University of Wisconsin 
and pointing out that the proposal to abolish 
the university’s School of Edueation is “a sin- 
ster threat to educational leadership and prog- 
ress in Wisconsin” was adopted by Wisconsin 
teachers and publie school administrators who 
attended the annual state-wide Institute for 
Superintendents and Principals recently held at 
the state university. 

The teachers and administrators adopted the 
resolution as a statement of their beliefs and 
conclusions at a meeting held to consider various 
educational issues. The resolution was aimed at 
the recent State Senate “red” investigation of 
the university, and the amendment to the state 
budget, recently adopted by the Senate, which 
would reduce the budget of the university and 
abolish the School of Edueation. Following is 
the resolution in full: 


We protest against the continued maligning of 
the university as a whole and the use of the uni- 
versity to further individual or party political 
interests, 

We see in the proposal to abolish the School of 
Edueation of the university a sinister threat to 
educational leadership and progress in Wisconsin. 
The Department of Education has been an integral 
part of the university from its earliest beginning. 
The necessity of educational leadership on the part 
of that institution has made the enlargement of its 
scope imperative. The School of Education was 


established in 1929 after a prolonged study and 
insistent demand on the part of the school people 
of the state. 
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We believe that the abolishment of the School of 
Education would force thousands of teachers to at 
tend universities outside of the state to obtain 
graduate werk in education or work of the dis- 
tinetive type that only a university can maintain. 
It is unthinkable that the teaching profession 
should be deprived of university services and op 
portunities. 

We believe that the abolishment of the School of 
Education would result in increased employment of 
One hundred 
and ten high schools of the state now require a 


teachers from outside of the state. 


master’s degree for principals and several have 
similar requirements for all high-school teachers. 

We are not opposed to constructive reorganiza 
tion of teacher-training work in the state whenever 
that reorganization is based upon serious considera- 
tions and directed to the best interest of the com- 
monwealth. We do not see any duplication of 
functions between the university and other teacher- 
training institutions. We are opposed to sub- 
versive attacks on our educational institutions and 


personal attacks on individual departments. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH 
GOVERNOR Ear.e, of Pennsylvania, in sign- 
ing, on July 20, the bill appropriating $1,899,- 
357.94 to the University of Pittsburgh, made the 
following statement: 


The sanctity of our institutions can be preserved, 
and their progress can be assured, only when they 
are maintained as free and open forums of debate 
upon all questions. 

Suppression of discussion is a violation of con- 
stitutional liberty, and will not be permitted in any 
institution which receives state aid and support 
of the taxpayers of the state. 

Specifically, I warn that the recommendations of 
the legislative committee which investigated the 
University of Pittsburgh must be most carefully 
heeded, and action taken accordingly. 

Most important of all, the method now used for 
self-perpetuating in office the members of the board 
of trustees must be abandoned as quickly as pos- 
sible and trustees selected in accordance with the 
committee ’s recommendations as follows: 

That the board consist of 33 members, the gov- 
ernor of the commonwealth, the mayor of the City 
of Pittsburgh and the chancellor of the university 
to be designated as ex-officio members. 

That the remaining 30 members be elected as 
follows: 

Fifteen to be chosen by the board of directors in- 


ternally. Ten to be chosen from the alumni by 
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its members and five to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. 

If this warning is not respected I will be forced 
to consider the University of Pittsburgh an insti- 
tution for the promotion of private interests, en- 
titled to no support from the commonwealth, and 
accordingly I will approve no future appropriations 
to that university. 


The governor vetoed a bill appropriating 
$105,000 for the trustees of the Pennsylvania 
State College for agricultural research. He 
said that he was approving an appropriation 
for the college, but that the condition of reve- 
nues does not warrant the spending of further 
funds. 


SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

A CONFERENCE on public school business ad- 
ministration, with special reference to improve- 
ment of practise and to the development of 
school economies, was held on July 19 at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. It was under 
the auspices of New York State School Boards 
Association, the Southeastern New York Publie 
School Business Officials Association and the 
Department of Administration of School Sys- 
tems, Teachers College. The conference was 
addressed by school administrators from New 
York, New Jersey, Connecticut and Pennsyl- 
vania. The opening session was held in the 
Brinckerhoff Theater, with Dr. N. L. Engel- 
hardt presiding. 

A luncheon meeting was held at 12:30 Pp. Mm. 
at the Men’s Faculty Club, after which there 
were four round-table sessions. 

Speakers included, during the morning ses- 
sion, Alfred D. Simpson, New York State Edu- 
cation Department; H. E. Akerly, publie schools, 
Rochester; Arthur W. Schmidt, New York State 
Education Department; Frederick D. Chambers, 
Board of Education, New York City; Raymond 
S. Jewett, Mount Vernon; Russell M. L. Carson, 
Glens Falls, New York. 

Speakers at the luncheon meeting were 
Maurice H. Blinken, Yonkers; Harold L. Fuess, 
Mount Vernon; William J. Duffy, Trenton, 
N. J.; Edward W. Kilpatrick, secretary of the 
State Federation of District Boards of Eduea- 
tion of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 

During the afternoon round-table sessions the 
speakers included W. A. Clifford, Mount Ver- 
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non; Harold L. Fuess, Mount Vernon; Freder- 
ick Brunswick, superintendent of schools, Fi; 
Lawn, N. J.; Robert F. Kederich, North Tarry- 
town, N. Y.; J. Leroy Thompson, superinten- 
dent of schools, Tarrytown; F. R. Wegner, 
superintendent of schools, Roslyn, N. Y.; Don- 


tine, Passaic, N. J.; A. G. Corbin, Yonkers: 
John W. Dodd, superintendent of schools, Free- 
port; James E. Dougan, Newark; Edwin 8. 
Judd, Hartford; Julius E. Scott, superintendent 
of schools, Peekskill, N. Y.; Charles D. Ander- 
son, assistant commissioner of education, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Edward W. Kilpatrick, presi- 
dent of the Board of Education, Hackettstown, 
N. J.; Leon N. Neulen, superintendent of 
schools, Camden, N. J.; Fred P. Reagle, Mont- 
clair, N. J.; Edmund Stevenson, Kearny, N. JJ.; 
Fred D. Wish, Jr., superintendent of schools, 
Hartford, Conn.; Paul E. Witmeyer, superin- 
tendent of schools, Shamokin, Pa.; Francis (. 
Buros, White Plains, N. Y.; Herbert A. Falk, 
superintendent of schools, Sayville, N. Y.; 
Samuel Gaiser, Newark; Gustave L. Graef, 
Board of Education, New York City; Evan F. 
Jones, superintendent of schools, Port Chester, 
N. Y.; B. A. Leonard, Elmsford, N. Y.; A. M. 
McCullough, superintendent of schools, Fair- 
field, Conn.; Peter J. O’Brien, New Rochelle, 
Mm. Xs 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONFER- 
ENCE AT GEORGE PEABODY 
COLLEGE 


More than 1,000 delegates from 36 states at- 
tended the sixth annual School Administrators 
Conference, sponsored by the Department of 
Sehool Administration at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers and under the direction of Dr. 
Dennis H. Cooke and Dr. Ray L. Hamon, pro- 
fessors of school administration, which was held 
at the college from June 24 to June 26, in- 
clusive. 

The general theme for the conference had to 
do with “Current Problems in School Finance, 
Public Relations, the Teaching Staff, Curricu- 
lum, Child Accounting and the School Plant.” 
The following were the speakers: Dr. George D. 
Strayer, Jr., assistant professor of school ad- 
ministration, Peabody College; State Superin- 
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ndent J. A. Keller, Montgomery, Ala.; Super- 
rendent Roseoe Pulliam, Hi.; 
non Covert, Office of Education; State Su- 
rintendent W. F. Bond, Jackson, Miss.; Su- 
rintendent L. P. Hollis, Parker School Dis- 
t, Greenville, S. C.; Superintendent Guy B. 

Phillips, Greensboro, N. C.; Dr. T. D. Martin, 
ector, Division of Reeords and Membership, 


Harrisburg, 


National Edueation Association, Washington, 
1). C.; Dennis H. Cooke; Assistant Superinten- 

H. R. Hunter, Atlanta, Ga.; Superinten- 
dent W. C. Griggs, Mobile, Ala.; Dr. W.. T. 
Rowland, director of research, Louisville, Ky.; 
yr. Doak S. Campbell, Division of Surveys and 


Field Studies, Peabody College; Superintendent 


\. C. Flora, Columbia, S. C.; Superintendent 
k. C. Hall, Little Rock, Ark.; Superintendent 
. P. Hollis, Greenville, S. C.; Dr. Joseph 


Li 
Roemer, director of the Junior College and 
Demonstration Sehool, Peabody College; Dr. 
R. W. Carver, superintendent of city schools, 
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Hickory, N. C.; William R., 
Davies, Superior, Wis.; State Superintendent 
Clyde Erwin, Raleigh, N. C.; Dr. Ray L. 
Hamon; W. F. Credle, State Department of 
Edueation, Raleigh, N. C.; W. G. Eckles, State 
Department of Education, Jackson, Miss.; Dr. 
N. E. Viles, State Department of Edueation, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; Dr. Bruce R. Payne, pres- 
ident, Peabody College; Dr. S. C. 
dean of the Graduate School of Education and 


Superintendent 


Garrison, 


director of the Senior College, Peabody College; 
Dr. W. R. McConnell, professor of edueation, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

As an outgrowth of an address by Superin- 
tendent Pulliam, the conference went on record 
as favoring and requesting a larger degree of 
participation by the Federal Government in the 
support of publie education. 

There was an exhibition of school supplies and 
equipment, twenty-four of the 
nation’s leading firms. 


representing 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. AuBpreEY A. Dovauass, head of the depart- 
ment of edueation, Claremont Colleges, will 
become chief of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation of the California State Department of 
Hdueation on September 1, succeeding Walter 
R. Hepner, who has been appointed to the 
presideney of the San Diego State Teachers Col- 
lege. For many years Dr. Douglass has been 
actively engaged in secondary school curriculum 
revision activities and has served continuously 
on two of the major committees of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education which 
are concerned with the current secondary-school 
curriculum reorganization program. 


Dr. J. Hitiis Miiuer, dean of students at 
Bucknell University, has been elected president 
of Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y., to suc- 
ceed Dr. A. H. Norton, who has resigned on 
account of ill health. 


GEORGE IRw1In RowrsBovuGH has been elected 
president of Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, Ill. 
Ile is the first man to be president of the insti- 
tution sinee 1843. 


Dr. RicHarp THomas, lecturer in education 
and master of method at University College, 


Cardiff, Wales, has been appointed principal 
of Bangor Normal Training College. 
been 


Proressor J. H. Prigestuey has 


pointed pro-vice-chancellor of the University 


ap- 


of Leeds, England, for a period of two years 
from July 1. 

Dr. LEHMANN-HARTLEBEN, formerly profes- 
sor of elassical archeology of the University 
of Munster and director of the Archeological 
Museum there, has been appointed a member of 
the faculty of the department of fine arts of the 
Graduate School of New York University. He 
will give courses at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and at Washington Square College. 

By action of the regents of the University 
System of Georgia, Dr. G. Lombard Kelly, who 
has been serving in the capacity of vice-dean 
since the resignation of Dr. W. L. Moss in Feb- 
ruary, 1934, will become dean of the School of 
Medicine, Augusta, effective on September 1. 


Proressor Percy T. WALDEN, dean of the 
Freshman Year at Yale University, has been 
appointed chairman of the Board of Admis- 
Dr. Walden, who will continue to hold 
the dean’s office, succeeds Professor Alan Valen- 


sions. 
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tine, who has been elected president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. Ogden D. Miller, assoei- 
ate director of the Bureau of Appointments, has 
been appointed assistant to the chairman of the 


Board of Admissions. 


Husert W. Hopcens, for the past three years 
head of the department of speech at Illinois 
Wesleyan University, has been appointed dean 
of men. He sueceeds C. Virgil Martin, who has 
resigned. 

COLONEL Frep V. S. CHAMBERLAIN has been 
appointed professor of military science and 
tactics at New York University and comman- 
the R. O. T. C. unit at University 
Heights. Colonel Chamberlain has been as- 
sistant chief of staff of the Second Corps Area 


dant of 


for the last four years. 

ARCHIBALD SESSIONS has been appointed head 
of the organ department of the School of Musie 
at the University of Southern California and 
official university organist. He 
late Walter F. Skeele, who prior to his death 
last April served for forty years in the same 


succeeds the 


capacity and as dean of the department of 
music, 


Dr. JOHN ARCHIBALD WHEELER, son of Joseph 
L. Wheeler, librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, has been appointed assistant 
professor of physics at the University of North 
Carolina. 


GLENN OWENS, principal of the Forest Park 
High School, Baltimore, has resigned to ac- 
cept a position in the department of English 
of the Baltimore City College. He will be sue- 
ceeded by Wendell E. Dunn. 


Proressor Louis CLirton, acting director of 
the Extension Department of the University of 
Kentucky, has been named director. He will 
have charge of the organization and administra- 
tion of all extension classes, correspondence 
courses, women’s club service work, visual edu- 
cation material, lecture services, and the state 
high school debate, musical and achievement 
contests. 

Dr. Wittarp W. Bearty has submitted his 
resignation as superintendent of the Bronxville, 
N. Y., schools, to become effective at the close 
of the 1936 school year. He will devote his 
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time to a more general field of education. He 
is president of the Progressive Education As- 
sociation. 

Dr. Luoyp N. Morrisert, supervising prin- 
cipal at Cranford, N. J., has been elected as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in charge of 
secondary education at Yonkers, N. Y. Dr. 
Morrisett is giving courses at the present time 
at the summer session of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Pau. J. Misner will succeed Gordon N, 
Mackenzie as superintendent of the Glencoe, 
Ill., publie schools. Mr. Misner has been asso- 
ciate professor of education at the Michigan 
State Normal College at Ypsilanti. 


Peter C. Hou, since 1930 principal of the 
Horace Mann Junior High School, Denver, has 
been appointed principal of the Cole Junior 
High School. He sueceeds Alwyn C. Smith, 
who has retired after more than twenty-seven 
years’ service in the school system. Rex Y. 
Curtis, assistant principal at the South High 
School, has been named Mr. Holm’s successor at 
the Horace Mann Junior High School. 


Justin A. WASHBURN, since 1920 superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Rock Island, 
Ill., who was defeated for reelection last No- 
vember, will enroll as a student in Augustana 
College, Rock Island, when he turns his office 
over to his suecessor on August 5. 


Dr. T. EpGar SHIELDS, director of musie at 
Lehigh University, was presented with the de- 
gree of doctor of music at the commencement 
exercises of Muhlenberg College. 


Dr. James D. McGi.u, professor of govern- 
ment at the University of Rochester, has been 
reelected to the presidency of the Rochester 
Board of Education. 


Miss Cuarut O. WILLIAMS, field secretary of 
the National Education Association, was elected 
on July 19 president of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
at the annual meeting in Seattle. 


WE have previously announced the election of 
Dr. Louis Round Wilson, dean of the Graduate 
Library School at the University of Chicago, as 
president of the American Library Association 
for 1935-36. Other officers elected at the Den- 
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- meeting are: First vice-president, Franklin 
Hopper, chief, circulation department, New 
York Publie Library; 
Essae M. Culver, executive secretary, State Li- 
Louisiana; 


Second vice-president, 


Baton Rouge, 


‘ary Commission, 


Treasurer, Matthew 8S. Dudgeon, librarian, 
Publie Library, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mem- 

, elected to the Executive Board: Ralph 
Munn. director, Carnegie Library,’ Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania; Margery C. Quigley, librarian, 
Free Publie Library, Montelair, New Jersey. 
New Members of Council: Donald Coney, libra- 
rian, University of Texas Library, Austin; Mil- 
ton E. Lord, direetor, Publie Library, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Charles R. Sanderson, assistant 
brarian, Publie Libraries, Toronto, Ontario; 
Ralph A. Ulveling, assistant librarian, Publie 
Library, Detroit, Michigan; Eleanor M. Wit- 
mer, librarian, Teachers College Library, Co- 
unbia University, New York City. 


Dr. Luoyp M. SxHort, professor of political 
science and dean of the Graduate School of the 
University of Missouri, has resigned to accept 
a professorship in the University of Minnesota. 
The St. Louis Post Dispatch writes editorially : 
“Dr. Short’s departure, which follows those of 
such outstanding former members of the Mis- 
sourl faculty as Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, soci- 
ologist, now at Duke University, and Dr. James 
Harvey Rogers, economist, now at Yale, is all 
the more unfortunate since it further weakens 
the department of political science, a most im- 
branch of academic instruction these 
days. The recent promotion of Dean Frederick 
A. Middlebush to the office of president perma- 
nently removed him from the teaching of politi- 
cal science, while some time ago, Dr. Thomas S. 


portant 


Barelay, also a political scientist, accepted a 
post at Stanford University. It is short-sighted 
economy in the conduet of a university, as in any 
other enterprise, to pay salaries so low as to 
make it a recruiting ground for other uni- 
versities.”” 


Dr. Orro HELLER, professor of German and 
modern European literature and dean of the 
Graduate School of Washington University, St. 
Louis, was awarded the honorary degree of 
doctor of literature at the commencement of the 
university. 
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HONORARY conferred at the com- 


meneement of the College of Wooster ineluded 


degrees 


the doctorate of laws on Dr. Winfred G. Leutner, 
president of Western Reserve University. 

Dr. NicHOLAS Murray BuT.er, president of 
Columbia University and chairman of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, re 
turned on July 15 from Paris, where he has 
been attending a conference on the plans of the 
endowment. 

Dr. ELLEN Fitz PENDLETON, who recently pre- 
sented her resignation as president of Wellesley 
College, to take effect in June, 1936, sailed for 
Europe on July 20. 

L. FRAzeER BANKS, assistant superintendent 
of the Birmingham city schools, gave the prinei- 
pal address at the initiation exercises at the 
University of Alabama chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa, the national honorary education fra- 
ternity. 

Dr. ALEXANDER 
the Experimental College at the University of 


MEIKLEJOHN, chairman of 


Wisconsin, was recently the principal speaker 
before the Far-Reaching Foundation, Denver. 
His subject was “Edueation and the Social 
Order.” 

Dr. STEPHEN Butter Leacock, professor of 
political economy at McGill University, gave the 
commencement address on “Humor as a Serious 
Matter,” at Goucher College. 


Dr. Henry Ropsins Barrows, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the School of Education 
of New York University, died on July 16 at the 
age of fifty-seven years. 

Expert W. Rockwoop, professor of chemistry 
and formerly head of the department of chem- 
istry at the University of Iowa, died on July 17, 
at the age of seventy-five years. 


Wituiam A. Harcu, who had been connected 
with the Newark, N. J., publie school system for 
the last twenty-seven years, died on July 11. 
He was fifty-eight years old. 

THE death, on July 15, is announced of Miss 
Kathleen Fitzpatrick, principal of the Harlem 
Continuation Sehool for Girls in New York 
City, as the result of injuries received in an 
automobile accident. She was forty-three years 


old. 
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AppLicaTions for the position of senior edu- 
cationist (state school administration), Office of 
Education, must be on file with the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C., 
not later than August 13. The entrance salary 
is $4,600 a year, less a deduction of 34 per cent. 
toward a retirement annuity. Applicants must 
have been graduated with a bachelor’s degree 
from a college or university of recognized stand- 
ing upon the completion of at least 118 semester 
hours and, in addition, must have had two years 
of postgraduate study in state, city and county 
school administration and related fields. Cer- 
tain additional experience is also required. 


A CONFERENCE On motion pictures and educa- 
tion for the purpose of stimulating interest in 
and thought about the educational problems cen- 
tering around the motion picture was held at the 
University of Illinois on July 26 and 27. Mo- 
tion pictures as aids in instruction, as mediums 
for character education, and the teaching of ap- 
preciation were the principal subjects under 
diseussion. 


NINE field courses in foreign education are 
being offered by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the summer of 1935. Accom- 
panied by 25 members of the Teachers College 
faculty, more than 200 graduate students will 
spend from six to twelve weeks abroad, study- 
ing in Mexico, Germany, Russia, Japan, China, 
England, France, Holland and other lands. The 
work will include a Berlin residence study 
group; field courses in edueation in Germany; 
in musie education in England, Germany, Aus- 
tria and France; mathematies in Germany; on 
the curriculum in Europe; in education and in 
speech education in England; in home economics 
in the Far East, and in education in Mexico. 
The purpose of these courses is to aid American 
teachers to develop a clear, authentie under- 
standing of the objectives and organization of 
foreign school systems. They are so organized 
that liberal opportunity is afforded students to 
make intimate contacts with many other phases 
of life and culture. 


Two out-of-door courses in natural history 
designed to give school teachers, scout masters 
and others a desire for conservation through an 
appreciation of nature are offered by New York 
University at Farmingdale this summer. The 


courses have been sponsored by the Americay 
Museum of Natural History and the gardey 
clubs of Long Island. Headquarters are at the 
State Institute for Applied Agriculture at Farm- 
ingdale. The first one began on July 8 and 
closed on July 20; the second opened on July 22 
and will close on August 3. The work is given 
by Miss Farida A. Wiley, staff assistant in the 
department of education of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, and George T. Hast- 
ings, chairman of the biology department of 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. Each course 
includes an intensive study of local trees, flow- 
ers, ferns, birds, insects and other forms of life, 
as well as geologic and physiographie phenom- 
ena. There are daily field trips to woods, fields, 
fresh and salt-water marshes and the seashore. 
Visits are also made to farms, nurseries, bird 
sanctuaries and the state fish hatchery. Some 
evenings are spent in a study of the stars, others 
in lectures, discussions and laboratory work. 
Instruction is also given in nature photography, 
the making of nature trails and nature crafts. 


THE Philadelphia Inquirer reports that the 
formation of a cultural league of Oriental coun- 
tries, with Japan as the leader, is planned by 
Foreign Minister Hirota. He aims to bring 
about better relations between countries of the 
East by (1) Teaching of the Japanese language 
in other Asiatic countries by exchange profes- 
sors; (2) exchange of research workers and 
artists to study and introduce cultural attain- 
ments of the various countries of the East to 
Japan and vice versa; (3) establishment of an 
Oriental students’ hall in Tokio to accommodate 
foreign students at a nominal charge. Ambas- 
sador Hajime Matsushima, who started on a 
tour of Oriental countries early in the summer 
as the foreign minister’s personal representa- 
tive, is instructed to negotiate with the govern- 
ments of the countries visited concerning tlie 
plan. 


Ir is proposed to establish children’s motion 
picture theaters at Nanking, Shanghai and Pei- 
ping, according to the decision of the fourth an- 
nual meeting at Hangchow of the National Edu- 
cational Films Association, operating under 
direction of the Ministry of Education. A pro- 
motion committee taking charge of films relat- 
ing to child education is to be formed by the 
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-ociation. At the same time it was decided 
hat the national government should be urged 
prohibit the attendance of children under six 
ears of age at ordinary motion picture theaters, 
except in the ease of pictures particularly suit- 
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able for youngsters. An international exhibi- 
tion of educational films is contemplated. It 
was decided to petition the government to give 
special encouragement to Chinese film producers 
who have done particularly constructive work. 


DISCUSSION 


SHOULD AMERICANS TEACH FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES? 


FoR many years now a great number of 
American colleges and universities have been 
making it a praetice to look to European schools 
to supply their demand for teachers of the 
foreign languages. Even in recent years, in 
spite of the depression and regardless of laws 
limiting immigration, many of our colleges and 
universities have gone abroad for their instrue- 
tors. Beeause this policy is continuing to the 
present day it seems in place that this situation 
be examined a bit more closely, and in face of 
present wide-spread unemployment among 
American teachers, we ought to see what justi- 
fication exists for such appointment of foreign- 
ers to faculties of American colleges. Three 
answers seem possible: (1) Our schools have 
not been preparing enough men to fill positions; 
(2) American language instructors are inferior 
to foreign language instructors; (3) American 
instructors demand higher salaries than foreign 
competitors. 

First of all, then, it seems logical to ask 
whether our graduate schools have been and are 
preparing sufficient candidates to meet the de- 
mand of institutions of higher learning in this 
country. The answer to this question was found 
by the Committee on Graduate Instruction 
which was appointed by the American Council 
on Edueation in 1932. The investigations of 
this committee revealed that during the five 
years preceding the date of its appointment 
the following number of doctor’s degrees were 
conferred in the following fields: Chemistry, 
1,434 (by 67 institutions) ; education, 1,300 (by 
61); German, 995 (by 33); English, 603 (by 
19); history, 599 (by 55); economies, 535 (by 
53); physies, 483 (by 52); psyehology, 453 
(by 49); zoology, 382 (by 59); mathematics, 


329 (by 48); botany, 274 (by 45); philosophy, 
271 (by 45); romance languages, 256 (by 37); 
geology, 251 (by 39); sociology, 226 (by 44); 
political science, 210 (by 20). Only those sub- 
jects with more than 200 degrees were listed. 
Let us remember that these figures do not in- 
clude the number of graduate students obtain- 
ing the “teaching degree,” the M.A. If in 
addition to the above figures we keep in mind 
that each year a great number of American 
students go abroad for advanced study, even the 
most skeptical can no longer say that there are 
not enough American candidates to choose from 
when vacancies occur. 

Are American language instructors probably 
inferior to foreign instructors in training and 
technique? Educationists have not yet compiled 
statistics which would answer this question as 
absolutely as the one above, but even without 
such information the question can be answered 
satisfactorily enough. American students who 
study abroad must do as thorough work as 
Europeans, unless foreign universities have 
made it a practice to grant degrees more easily 
to visiting American students than to their own. 
As far as American universities are concerned 
one must admit that a difference in standards 
does exist, but where these standards vary it 
might reasonably be supposed that the stand- 
ards required for instructors should vary pro- 
portionately. In German, e.g., the Ph.D. out- 
put amounted to 995 by 33 institutions within 
the five-year period. If we grant that one third 
of these are Ph.D.’s of the lower order—cer- 
tainly a liberal allowanee—we would still have 
more than 600 doctors to fill higher grades in 
the faculties of the better colleges. That would 
mean more than 100 candidates a year for the 
positions in the higher grades. Would that not 
satisfy the demand? We must keep in mind 
that this does not even take into account the 
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yearly product of M.A.’s, the “teaching degree” 
for most instructors. On the other hand, this 
difference in standards is often overestimated, 
particularly as far as languages are concerned, 
for in that branch of learning the very subject 
itself tends toward uniformity of requirements. 
Graduate schools which offer work leading 
toward the Ph.D. in languages are usually of 
the higher type; the very fact that language 
is still considered worthy of a graduate depart- 
ment would seem to prove that. On the whole 
we might say that American universities are no 
longer in their infaney and a sufficient number 
of years have passed since the American gradu- 
ate school was established to prove that it can 
produce teachers and scholars who are as well 
trained as European university graduates. 

In comparing the training and teaching tech- 
nique of Americans and foreigners we must 
keep the various objectives in mind. The train- 
ing of our imported instructors in foreign lan- 
guages after all is training for work under 
European conditions and in European schools. 
Yet the colleges and universities of America 
nowhere differ more from those of Europe than 
in their attitude toward language study. If 
we were to import our teachers of French from 
German universities and our teachers of German 
from French universities the foreign teacher 
would have difficulty enough to adjust himself 
to our language conditions, but when we import 
teachers of French from France and teachers 
of German from Germany we are importing 
men who have no definite preparation for the 
work they are to do in this country. It is like 
employing a chauffeur to teach mechanics 
simply because he ean drive well. A person 
who learned German or French in the cradle 
would naturally know less about the internal 
construction of the language than one who 
learned the language by conscious effort. It is 
true that these foreign instructors have a fine 
preparation for teaching of graduate courses, 
where research counts heavily. They also make 
an excellent showing at Modern Language Asso- 
ciation meetings, where they read their papers 
in their native language and where they take 
part in discussions in their own tongue. But 
in doing these things, are they doing what they 
were brought here for? 
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Since the war German has been dropped from 
the curriculum of most high schools. Instead, 
elementary courses in German are now taught 
in practically every institution of higher learp- 
ing. Now the primary and often the only task 
of a professor of German at an American col- 
lege or university is to teach elementary courses 
in German or French and to help students finish 
the “language requirement.” I do not say that 
this is a desirable condition or that we ought to 
hope for its continuance, but for several years 
the tendency among American undergraduates 
has been to disappear from the language class- 
room after the language requirement has heen 
met. Since that is the case it becomes the main 
task of most language departments to teach stu- 
dents in the first years, not literature and “cul- 
ture,” but language; and any one who has 
taught long enough knows that an American 
student will feel less strange toward a foreign 
language when introduced to it by one of his 
fellow countrymen, a person who has learned 
the language in American schools. 

No matter how fine the graduate training of 
a foreign teacher may be, I doubt whether he 
will be better suited than an American for the 
actual task of teaching languages. Usually the 
imported professor is handicapped also in his 
ability to express himself in English. Many a 
foreign professor in this country still speaks 
English incorrectly and with difficulty, certainly 
a poor example for the young freshman or 
sophomore who is supposed to become foreign 
language conscious and who can not help won- 
dering why he, an American, should learn Ger- 
man or French when his professor evidently 
did not learn a foreign language as an under- 
graduate—in fact, does not speak it as a pro- 
fessor. 

There is another factor which should be con- 
sidered here. Few scholars have less sympa- 
thetic understanding for the American system of 
education than Europeans have. It becomes 
difficult enough for an American to maintain 
the proper attitude toward the American under- 
graduate. Most European school systems are 
built up on a system so entirely different from 
ours that a European professor brings with 
him a superiority complex which is quite ob- 
noxious to those who have been trained in 
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American high schools. This attitude soon 
wakes the foreigner take a belittling attitude 
“| the undergraduate because he can not 
become accustomed to the idea that the under- 


craduate department of a university in this 
country is not meant to be on a par with the 


Wal 


European university. 

Or is a foreigner employed because he is 
ready to work for less than an American? No 
doubt this is often the ease. In recent years 
ur colleges have become Ph.D. mad. Europe 
felt that way long ago and as a result the two 
lower degrees went out of existence in most 
countries. In Germany only the Ph.D. re- 
mained, while the three-degree system continued 
in America. Here the result has been that the 
M.A. has become a teaching degree and that 
studies leading to the Ph.D. are usually inter- 
rupted by a period of teaching apprenticeship 
at the M.A. stage. Once the Ph.D. is conferred 
the average American scholar expects an in- 
crease in salary or rank, while his foreign ecom- 
petitor is ready to sell his Ph.D. for any instrue- 
tor’s salary. Ambitious colleges, therefore, have 
set out with Nazitie zeal for 100 per cent. Ph.D. 
departments, with the result that many of the 
language Ph.D.’s are imported, since in this case 
the imported product is cheaper. Thus, with 
the help of foreign influence, the Ph.D. is rap- 
idly supplanting the M.A. as the accepted 
“teaching degree.” 

What is the effect of all this on our own 
foreign language departments? We can not 
expect to keep up or build up an interest in 
languages if our graduates are not given con- 
Majors in languages 





sideration for positions. 
will decrease as positions for them decrease. 
And if students give up majoring in languages 
we might as well become resigned to the even- 
tual dismissal of languages from the curriculum. 
The latest changes in New York state education 
laws certainly are a step in that direction. We 
can expect that tendency to grow as long as we 
continue to give preference to foreign teachers 
4 who, due to their lack of interest in secondary 
: education, exert no influence at all on the sec- 
2 ondary edueation system. And why should 
secondary schools encourage concentration in 
languages when, by giving preference to the 
foreign teacher, we say that we can not teach 
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languages effectively enough to entrust the work 
to our graduates? 

At a time when there is much unemployment 
among American scholars we are still able to 
find considerable room for foreign professors— 
exiled and unexiled. This would be laudable if 
it were not for the fact that our first duty, even 
in these days, is to our own graduates, and that 
this duty is being neglected. It has almost come 
to a stage where American universities, which 
ean not place their own graduates, have become 
asylums for political irreconcilables and social 
misfits of Europe. 
demie freedom” we have taken in expatriated 


Under the guise of “aca- 


professors from Russia, Italy and Germany. 
How long will it be before we will play host 
to expatriated professors from numerous other 
lands? All under cover of academic freedom, a 
doctrine which has suffered untold abuse at the 
hands of many of our imported professors and 
their friends, until it has become a convenient 
glove which can be made to fit any hand, even 
that of the exchange fellow, who no longer 
comes here to learn but to earn. For verifica- 
tion one need but look at the great number of 
exchange fellows who come here after taking 
their Ph.D., although exchange fellowships to 
America were established for undergraduates. 
While I am speaking of our attitude toward 
the foreign teacher I might also briefly discuss 
the relation of “loyalty oaths” to the foreign 
In New York State the following 


law was recently passed: 


professor. 


After October first, nineteen hundred thirty-four, 
it shall be unlawful for any citizen of the United 
States to serve as teacher, instructor or professor 
in any school or institution in the public school 
system of the state or in any school, college, uni- 
versity or other educational institution in this 
state, whose real property or any part of it is 
exempt from taxation under section four of the 
tax law unless and until he or she shall have taken 
and subscribed to the following oath or affirma- 
tion: ‘*I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
support the constitution of the United States of 
America and the constitution of the state of New 
York, and that I will faithfully discharge, accord- 
ing to the best of my ability, the duties of the 
position of ... (title of position and name or 
designation of school, college, university or institu- 
tion to be here inserted), to which I am assigned.’’ 
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The legislator who is responsible for this law 
has already explained that it is aimed particu- 
larly at colleges and universities, yet the law 
exempts those from whom we would most natu- 
rally expect an oath of this kind if it is to be 
required at all. We do not believe that those of 
our own blood and soil will stand by the Con- 
stitution unless under solemn oath they promise 
to do so, but we do trust that foreigners will 
uphold it. Yet, most of the foreigners who have 
recently been appointed to positions in this 
country were exiled from their native land for 
political, usually Communistie, activities or 
opinions. 

Some may say that my objections to the 
admission of foreign teachers are already taken 
care of by our immigration laws. I am entirely 
aware of the various immigration laws which 
well-meaning legislators have enacted, but I am 
also aware of many loopholes in these laws. 
And let us keep in mind that many foreign 
professors do not hesitate to use them. Theo- 
retically, a foreign professor’s stay in America 
is limited and only those can remain in this 
country who are definitely contributing some- 
thing to our intellectual life which we can not 
give. But who judges that contribution? Why 
is it that so many exchange fellows and ex- 
change professors manage to make their stay 
here permanent? Are our universities really so 
devoid of all intellectual leadership that we 
must import so extensively from Europe? To 
admit that would be very humiliating to our 
American universities. It seems ridiculous to 
believe that by this time our universities with 
so many graduates have not produced enough 
material to satisfy our ordinary and even a 
great part of our extraordinary needs. 

As the situation now stands, many foreigners 
get positions here, no doubt, because they get 
their Ph.D. before Americans do, because they 
are willing to work for less as Ph.D.’s and be- 
cause, as foreigners, they are erroneously con- 
sidered the most logical teachers of foreign 
languages. Contrast to that the following state- 
ment of policy recently adopted by the Modern 
Language Association of Great Britain: 


It is a fundamental part of the policy of the 
Modern Language Association that the teaching 
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of inodern languages in this country should he 
mainly in the hands of men and women of Britis) 
nationality. 


Let it not be said that these remarks are 
meant to discourage exchange fellowships and 
professorships. As a former exchange fellow 
I had sufficient opportunity to study the benef. 
cial effects of such exchanges, even though | 
realize that these exchanges frequently were 
abused for political purposes in Europe. But 
let these exchanges remain exchanges. It js 
entirely consistent with academie freedom that 
American graduates of American universities 
are entitled to most positions here and that 
foreigners should be appointed to professor- 
ships only when they will make a contribution 
which Americans can not make. 

If the men in power at American colleges and 
universities are not going to follow that prin- 
ciple more in the future, they will, by their 
preference for foreigners, enforce on _ the 
younger generation of American scholars more 
and more of that nationalistic spirit which, due 
to economic distress, has become so common in 
European universities. Germans elaim that 
Jewish professors were dismissed from German 
universities because they were getting too many 
of the better positions. Human nature is no 
different in Europe than it is in America, and 
we have no guarantee that our institutions of 
higher learning will be safe from similar reac- 
tions against foreigners if the pro-European 
attitude of American schools is going to con- 
tinue at the expense of Americans. Why not 
place some of our own American Jews before 
we establish professorships for Jews exiled 
from Europe? 

Karu J. R. ARNpT 

HARTWICK COLLEGE 


REFLECTIONS OF A MALE TEACHER 
THE writer has been a schoolman for the past 
seventeen years. He is just an ordinary class- 
room teacher in a city-school system. He repre- 
sents, no doubt, the average man teacher with a 
family. If he had his life to live over, he would 
be a baker, a butcher or a candlestick maker. 
An inventory taken this minute reveals that he 
has a very good wife, a former teacher by the 
way; three lovely children; one too many de- 
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- a host of teacher friends; a canary, two 
jsh; a 1928 Chevrolet coach; and a hospital 


Teaching is a pleasure while it lasts, but the 
ne summer months with no pay; summer- 
attendance or the anxiety of hunting a 
ner job and finding none, has come too 
in the past seventeen years. Multiply 
enteen by three and any one can readily see 
. actual number of months and even years 
this schoolman has been unemployed to date. 
Now that the writer is older and has met those 
|-tape” educational requirements, he does not 
borrow money in order that he might attend 
summer school. His present salary is and 
iiways has been far less conservative than that 
f many janitors. 


THE BURDENS OF A TEACHER 


lad this teacher been a baker, surely no fond 

other would have berated him, over the tele- 
phone just at the dinner hour, for having sent 
her pampered boy out of the classroom. 

Had he been a butcher no school-board mem- 
ber would have embarrassed him by offering a 
bribe to pass his darling daughter. 

Had he been a candlestick maker, there is one 
thing certain, no female would have caused a 
“rumpus” beeause the teacher had placed her 
beautiful offspring on the second row of a chorus 
instead of row one. 

The writer honestly feels that the average 
well-meaning American parent is not vitally 
interested in problems of education. He is too 
busy, too indifferent and too worldly. Isn’t it 
singular that no alert schoolman is supposed to 
be blessed with an ample supply of business 
ability? Had the writer been an organ grinder 
or a banana vender the public, no doubt, would 
have considered him a member of the business 
world. 

This teacher doesn’t want his daughters to be 
“school marms.” Teaching, after all, is a narrow 
field. A chill runs up and down this schoolman’s 
back when he sees young men or women entering 
the teaching game. 


THE SocraL LIMITATIONS 


Women in the teaching field meet few men. 
They meet teachers, teachers and more teachers. 
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All day long they are shut up with immature 
minds. The many women that do not die in the 
“harness” live lonely old lives. Is it any wonder 
that they are looked upon as eccentric, selfish, 
embittered and unpopular? They have not lived 
normal lives. They have been denied homes and 
children of their very own. They have been 
pushed aside, moved on or retired too often with 
no means of support. 

A married man who entered the vocation in 
question is not fair to his family if he ean possi- 
bly find a better job. In some respects a teacher 
isn’t supposed to be human. There are still 
some school-board members that insist that the 
men they hire should not smoke. Yet, in these 
very towns, the baker, the butcher, the candle- 
stick maker and the school-board members have 
smoked since they were “knee high to a grass- 
hopper” and will continue to enjoy smoking 
until the end of their days. 


Tue TEACHER AND CIVILIZATION 


When a schoolman reaches the prime of life, 
say thirty-five years of age, he must not be so 
bold as to make application in some of our most 
desirable cities. If he does so, he diseovers he 
is too old and is not wanted. In other words 
“thumbs down” on his experience, training and 
accumulated judgment. 

The preparation of a teacher is enormous 
when he considers the returns received. There 
are, no doubt, better investments as far as the 
standard of living is concerned. Teachers’ 
wages have been and will continue to be con- 
servative. It is true that “There is no greater 
field for social and patriotie service than in that 
of teaching.” It is also true that “The need of 
civilization is the need of teachers.” 

The writer possesses an uncomfortable feeling 
when he peers into the future of teaching. Must 
he face the fact that he must be dependent upon 
his children some day? After only seventeen 
short years of service in his chosen and loved 
vocation this teacher has not been able to save 
for that “rainy day,” and what is more will he 
be able to save anything in the next seventeen 
years? 

WituiAM N. MALony 
CoUNCIL BLuFrs, IOWA 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A COMPREHENSIVE SEMINAR IN EDU- 
CATION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

THe School of Education of the University 
of Southern California has initiated and has 
under way a new type of program of advanced 
professional study for men and women in ser- 
vice. It has been designed to meet the needs 
of administrators and supervisors who, on ae- 
count of distance and the nature of their respon- 
sjbilities, find it diffieult to enroll in the regu- 
larly scheduled courses. It enables them to 
make a eritieal comprehensive study of eduea- 
tional issues and problems, and to make an 
intensive investigation of problems of particular 
interest to them in their professional work. The 
membership of the group is composed of men 
and women in the field who, through their inter- 
est and activity, have shown themselves to be 
professionally alive and sufficiently interested 
to enter enthusiastically into the work of the 
seminar and to contribute to its suecess, as well 
as to share in its benefits. Membership in the 
seminar is limited to those who hold a master’s 
degree or have done equivalent graduate study, 
and have had the experience which will enable 
them to participate in and benefit in the work of 
the group. 

The seminar deals with real educational prob- 
lems in both their more comprehensive and fun- 
damental aspects and emphasizes independent 
and critically purposeful thinking on the part 
of members of the group. In a general way the 
problems of the seminar are organized with ref- 
erence to three major fields of study: (a) His- 
tory, principles and philosophy of education; 
(b) child nature, growth and development, edu- 
cational psychology, tests and measurements; 
and (c) educational administration in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, with opportunity to 
carry on intensive study and investigations in 
curriculum and improvement of teaching or 
school housing and school finance. While prob- 
lems are selected and organized under these 
three major divisions, it is recognized that they 
are not mutually exclusive, that is, the problems 
considered in one field must of necessity involve 
certain aspects of other fields. 


The seminar meets fortnightly; the first sec. 
sion from 4 to 6 p. M.; dinner and fraternizing, 
from 6 to 7:15 Pp M.; and the second session, 
from 7:15 to 10 p. M. The group has beey 
limited to twenty and includes some of the lead. 
ing superintendents, assistant superintendents 
and principals of junior colleges and_ high 
schools of Southern California. Some of the 
members drive from points 125 miles distant 
from the campus. 

The idea of the comprehensive seminar js not 
entirely original. It contains elements of: (a) 
The honors program in which the student does 
rather intensive independent study; (b) the 
major courses of Teachers College, in which 
different members of the faculty give lectures 
in their particular fields; (¢) the general semi- 
nar at Yale; and (d) the regularly scheduled 
seminar for advanced students in the School of 
Edueation, University of Southern California. 

Each member of the seminar plans and car- 
ries through his own program of study within 
the general scope outlined by the faculty of the 
school of education. The group sessions of the 
seminar are cooperative experience-sharing 
enterprises. The program of each session is 
planned with reference to the common interests 
of the group and the activities of the individual 
members. Digests of carefully prepared papers, 
reports on experimentation and other contribu- 
tions are presented and critically discussed. 
The faculty sit in as members of the group and 
make such contributions as may be requested 
from time to time by the members of the semi- 
nar. 

The comprehensive seminar extends through 
two academic years and constitutes one full year 
of residence graduate professional study. The 
work of the first year indicates it is meeting a 
real educational need and gives promise of more 
significant and more effective work than the 
regularly scheduled courses for advanced stu- 
dents. 

A second group has been organized and will 
begin work at the opening of the first semester 
of the coming academic year. 


Lester B. ROGERS 
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ACADEMIC EUGENICS 


\lawy vears ago the late President Eliot of 


VEAN 


Harvard, in his “University Administration,” 


ed faculty inbreeding 
vers. From that time until recently the 


. and pointed out 
em has been more or less generally ae- 
as such, but apparently has been the 
of little detailed factual study. In two 
‘epesting articles in the May and June num- 
ers of the Journal of Higher Education, Eells 
Cleveland report the results of a study of 
the extent and present trend of faculty inbreed- 
ing, and offer some objective data shedding light 
upon its effects. 

[t is not our primary intention to summarize 

t study here. Suffice it to say that of some 
seventeen thousand faculty members in two hun- 
dred nineteen institutions studied, thirty-four 
per cent. were classified as “inbred” and that the 
trend of inbreeding during the past decade has 
apparently been slightly upward. In rate of 
advancement from one professorial rank to the 
next, in scholarly production as indicated by 
both book and periodical publications, and in 
professional esteem as indicated by entries in 
“Who’s Who,” “American Men of Science” and 
“Leaders in Edueation,” the non-inbred group 
ranks definitely above the inbred group. None 
of these items is in itself strikingly impressive ; 
but the cumulative effect of the whole is con- 
vincing. Apparently there is objective basis 
or the commonly accepted belief that faculty 
inbreeding may be carried to excess. 

This does not necessarily mean that university 
and college administrators should immediately 
ace a ban upon the employment of their own 
alumni, or should set up a definite percentage 
of inbreeding which must be regarded as the 
danger line and respected at all costs. It is in- 
herent in the nature of statistical studies that 
their results ean be satisfactorily applied to 
individual eases only in admixture with con- 


The 


intellectual erimes committed by statisticians 


siderable quantities of common sense. 
(which have been the objects of so much good- 
and ill-natured waggery) are as nothing com- 
pared to the outrages perpetrated by others 


after the statisticians have left the scene. 
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This, however, is by the way. It oceurs to us 
that a similar attempt might be made to dis- 
cover objective indications of the effects of in- 
breeding among graduate students. Is there 
any factual basis for the belief that graduate 
work should preferably be done at an institu- 
tion other than that granting the baccalaureate 
degree? 

It is easy to think of reasons why such a 
course might be advantageous. It is, for in- 
stance, a truism among candidates for advanced 
degrees that a fair knowledge of the examining 
committee will compensate for considerable gaps 
in subject-matter knowledge. It is also com- 
mon gossip in academic circles that views re- 
garded as orthodox in some laboratories are 
rank heresies in others. Mechanically inelined 
students with a facility for conceiving and con- 
structing “Rube Goldbergs” will find their tal- 
ents much more highly appreciated in some 
These and numerous 


than in others. 


other straws in the wind suggest that a variety 


schools 


of academic experience might be salutary for 


the student as well as for his teachers. But 
what do we actually know of the results? 

The problem cannot be completely solved by 
selecting objective standards of comparison 
between the migratory student and his more 
sedentary brother and applying them to a sta- 

, ; 
The mi- 


gratory student may represent a self-selected 


tistically significant number of cases. 


class which differs significantly from the norm. 
There is no good reason to believe that one ean 
make migratory fowls out of Plymouth Rocks 
by packing them in crates and shipping them 
about the country. One must distinguish, if 
possible, between those characteristics associ- 
ated with the migratory urge and the broadening 
effects of travel. 

Anyway, it makes a nice puzzle and we invite 
anyone who likes it to adopt it without royalty 
us.— The 


or acknowledgment to Journal of 


Chemical Education. 


COLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF 

SECRETARY ICKEs has filed an application for 

$210,000 of work-relief funds to provide neces- 

sary new construction for the Columbia Institu- 
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tion for the Deaf in Washington. If this pro- 
posal is approved—and there should be no 
question on that score—it will be the first provi- 
sion of funds for building in seventeen years, 
during which time the student body has increased 
27 per cent. 

Columbia Institution for the Deaf was incor- 
porated by an act of Congress approved Feb- 
ruary 16, 1857, and was established on a two- 
acre tract given by Amos Kendall, a leading 
citizen of Washington. Through Mr. Kendall’s 
activity the late Edward M. Gallaudet, member 
of a family of distinguished educators, was 
brought to Washington to be the superintendent. 
He served for many years. Under his adminis- 
tration a collegiate establishment was organized 
for the higher education of those deprived of 
hearing and speech, and in the course of the 
years many hundreds of students have been 
graduated from its halls and have gone forth 
to success in various fields of occupation despite 
their afflictions. 

On the oeeasion of the public anniversary of 
Gallaudet College in May, 1881, President Gar- 
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field was present and made an address jn tho 
course of which he said: “I am glad to say ¢)jg; 
in spite of all the differences of party opinion 
we have worked together in trying to make th). 
institution worthy of our Capital and our peo- 
ple. I am glad to believe that this progress yj]! 
be unimpeded by any changes that may happen 
at the Capital, and unchanged by any vieiss- 
tudes that may happen to the country.” 

This forecast has been fulfilled. Gallaudet 
College, as the collegiate branch of the Colum. 
bia Institution for the Deaf is known, has been 
maintained, but at times with difficulty owing 
to inadequate funds. This present proposed 
allocation of work-relief funds will provide im- 
provements and enlargements, the need of which 
has been felt for some years. Regard for the 
services of the devoted men and women who for 
more than three quarters of a century have 
labored in this important field of education 
should insure the grant of this fund and the es- 
tablishment of a more liberal seale of financial 
provision for its future development.—7), 
Washington Star. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE EDUCATION OF NEGRO LEADERS 

At a time when the leadership of a people 
is much questioned it might prove of value to 
study objectively certain background factors of 
that leadership. In a recent unpublished mono- 
graph the writer has presented data on the 
educational and social phases implicit in the 
background of prominent living Negro leaders, 
including their training, informal education, 
places of birth and residence, professions or 
vocations, travel and other intellectual factors. 

The specifie purpose of this article is to 
report and interpret the data which bear on 
the training of the leaders as represented in 
the study titled, “Educational and Social Back- 
ground Factors of Prominent Living Negro 
Leaders.” The sources for the study were: 
“Who’s Who,”! “Who’s Who in Amerieca,’”? 
“Leaders in Education,’ “Who’s Who in Amer- 


1‘“Who’s Who,’’ London: A. and C, Black, Lim- 
ited. New York: Macmillan Company. 

2‘*Who’s Who in America,’’ A. N. Marquis 
Company, Chicago, 1934-35. 


ican Edueation,”* “Who’s Who in Govern- 
ment’”® and “American Men of Science,” 
national directories of outstanding leaders in 
American life, embracing in some eases foreign 
lands. A careful sketch-to-sketeh examination 
was made of each volume to discover names 
of persons of Negro descent. A composite list 
of Negroes, whose names were earried in the 
volumes, was built and set apart for study. 


RESULTS 


One hundred and fifty names of Negroes 
appear on the composite list. The standard 
used for measuring the education (higher 
education) of the leaders was the academic 
degree obtained, although it is recognized that 





3‘*Leaders in Edueation,’’ The Science Press, 
New York, 1932. 

4‘*Who’s Who in American Edueation,’’ The 
Robert C. Cook Company, New York, 1933-34. 

5 **Who’s Who in Government,’’ The Biographi- 
cal Research Bureau, Ince., 1932. 

6**American Men of Science,’’ The Science 
Press, New York, 1933. 
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criterion is not entirely valid as an in- 
-yment for measuring either quantity or qual- 
formal edueation. Table I presents the 


‘ts of this part of the study. 


TABLE I 
\capeMIC PREPARATION OF NEGRO LEADERS AS 
eTERMINED BY THE NUMBER OF DEGREES 
THEY RECEIVED ‘‘IN COURSE’’ 


Degree Number 
Bachelor’s 127 
Master’s 104 
Doctoral 33 
Professional 87 
No degree indicated 10 
No report P 6 





|'rom this simple tabulation it ean be observed 
a large majority of the leaders as here 
represented have been graduated from colleges, 
iniversities and professional schools. It was 
possible to account for 134 or 89 per 
cent. of the 150 representatives, since the 
legrees of 16 of them were not given in the 
mrees used for the study. There are in the ag- 
egate 127 baccalaureate degrees and 87 profes- 
nal degrees, such as doctor of medicine, 
loctor of dentistry, bachelors of theology, law, 
usic; and 104 master’s degrees in the three 
itter fields. Seven of the 87 recipients of 
professional degrees had not indicated that they 
were holders of bachelor’s degrees, while in 
the ease of ten no college graduation was indi- 
cated. In two eases a bare elementary school- 
ing was shown. It is significant that 33 or 24 
per cent. of 137 purely graduate degrees are 
hose of Ph.D., Ed.D. and S.J.D., all of which 
were won by formal study. 

As a means for showing the general quality 
of higher edueation pursued, colleges and uni- 
versities now best known and now meeting the 
highest standards of aecreditment are shown in 
Table IT. 

Inspection of Table II reveals that 17 insti- 
tutions as above listed gave basic collegiate 
training to 92 or 61 per cent. of the total 
(150) of leaders All 
these schools are now among the best equipped 
from a purely academic standpoint. It does 
not seem too far amiss to assume that these 


umber investigated. 
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TABLE II 
OUTSTANDING COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES AT 
WHICH NEGRO LEADERS WERE TRAINED AND 
THE NUMBER OF GRADUATES FROM HACH 
INSTITUTION WITH ITS LOCATION 





Number Location 


Name of of of insti- 
institution gradu- tution as 
ates to state 
Lincoln University 14 Pennsylvania 
Fisk University 11 Tennessee 
Howard University 10 District of 
Columbia 
Atlanta University 10 Georgia 
Morehouse College 9 Georgia 
Virginia Union Univer- 
sity 8 Virginia 
Harvard University 6 Massachusetts 
Wilberforce University 7) Ohio 
Hampton Institute 3 Virginia 
Iowa State College 2 Towa 
Knoxville College 2 Tennessee 
Talladega College 2 Alabama 
Livingstone College 2 North Caro- 
lina 
Morgan College 2 Maryland 
University of Illinois 2 Illinois 
Wiley College 2 Texas 
Bowdoin College 2 Maine 
institutions were among the best for higher 


education at the time when they trained the 
In his study, “What Schools Trained 
Negro Leaders,” Bond,’ using “Who’s Who in 


leaders. 


Colored America’”—a source which the present 
writer did not employ for this study—listed 
principally eleven schools that are found in 
the Table II of the 


article. This fact seems significant, since Bond 


enumeration in present 
used a source not employed for this investiga- 
tion. If we should add to the list of schools 
as shown in Table II the ones (not 
Table IL) that contributed one leader each, we 
would witness a_ substantial the 
(70) of “best” institutions that 
trained the leaders as represented. The five 
schools leading, as shown in Table II, are 
Lincoln, Fisk, Howard, Atlanta and Morehouse. 

Table III gives additional facts which shed 


shown in 


inerease of 
percentage 


light on the character and quality of the um- 
versities, that 
furnished graduate education for the persons 
set apart for the investigation. 


colleges and technical schools 


7 Horace Mann Bond, Lincoln University Herald, 
Volume 37, No. 2. 
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TABLE III 
WELL-KNOWN UNIVERSITIES FROM WHICH NEGRO 
LEADERS RECEIVED ADVANCED DEGREES AND 
THE NUMBER IN EACH CASE 


Number of 


University ndvanced Geereet” Total 
or college M D number 
University of Chicago 12 8 20 
Columbia University 12 5 17 
Harvard University 10 5 15 
Brown University } ] 5) 
Northwestern University $ l 5 
University of Kansas 3 3 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia 3 3 
University of Michigan 2 2 
Baker University ] 1 
Oberlin College ] 1 
Fordham University ] 1 
Ohio State University l ] 
University of Syracuse l 1 
Boston University 1 2 3 
Stanford University ] 1 
Yale University 1 i 
University of Colorado 1 1 
University of Jena (Ger- 
many ) ] 1 
University of Vienna 
(Austria ) l 1 
University of Illinois ] 1 
Cornell University 1 ] 2 
University of Wisconsin 3 ] 
Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege 1 1 
University of Cincinnati ] 1 
Clark University ] 1 
Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology 1 1 
Total 61 33 94 


*M indicates a master’s degree; D indicates a 
doctoral degree. 


In this table it can be seen that 25 well- 
known graduate schools awarded 61 master’s 
and 33 doctoral degrees to the leaders in ques- 
tion. A total of 94 advanced degrees can be 
counted. The University of Chicago, Columbia 
University and Harvard University in the order 
given lead all others by contributing 52 or more 
than one half of the total number of graduate 
degrees. It seems to this writer that special 
importance should be attached to that point 
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since these universities are perhaps the highest 
rated in a recent study of American graduate 
schools.* The majority of the schools as listed 
in Table III are schools of the representative 
American and foreign type. It might be of 
interest to add that at least four of the out- 
standing leaders supplemented their training 
by further study at the Universities of Berlin, 
Jena, Vienna, Paris and Oxford. It would 
seem, in the light of the data presented, that 
the quality and amount of education received 
by the majority of Negro leaders represented 
as outstanding in this investigation are unques- 
tionably of a high order. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Since the names of so-called Negro leaders 
have been taken from biographical directories 
purporting to carry prominent men and women 
in American life, it might be said that these 
persons so represented are outstanding in more 
or less degree. The great majority of them are 
products of the best colleges and universities 
of this country and abroad. If the academie 
degree is an adequate measure for judging the 
quality and amount of formal higher education, 
coupled with the fact that this degree in this 
particular investigation was received from 
“distinguished” schools, then it can be said 
that the representatives of this study for the 
most part are indeed well-trained American 
citizens. 

Harry W. GREENE 

WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


8 Educational Record, April, 1934. 
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